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I am very grateful to Catherine Batt for stepping in as co-editor during the period of 
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Old English Made New: One Catholic Homily and its Reuses 


Mary Swan 


In his study of Old English texts which use Latin sources and influences, Martin 
Irvine notes that 'Old English texts set up an interpretative dialogue with prior texts'.' 
An Old English text which draws from vernacular rather than Latin sources may be 
performing cultural translations - of register, context and audience - and not linguistic 
ones, but the possibilities for interpretative dialogue with sources and influences are 
just as great. Concepts of and attitudes to source material, and adaptation of its ideas, 
are manifested in Old English texts which use Old English sources, and which 
themselves constitute documented instances of Anglo-Saxon reader-response. 2 Copies 
of Old English texts almost always show differences from the detail of the 'original 1 , 
and no matter how small and apparently careless, such differences give access to the 
method and purpose of these reuses of vernacular materials, and allow speculation 
about the form in which earlier Old English texts were available to later compilers. 

The homily for Palm Sunday which /Elfric composed for his first series of 
Catholic Homilies, 'In Dominica Palmarum', was widely circulated during the two 
centuries after its composition. 3 One copy of the homily survives in a fragmentary, 
damaged manuscript, and one has a single missing leaf, but it is generally assumed 
that these were complete copies of 'In Dominica Palmarum'. 4 Eight more complete 
versions survive in a range of manuscripts from the late tenth to the second half of the 
twelfth century, all of which contain a substantial selection of the Catholic Homilies, 
but only one of which reproduces both series in a form close to that in which Ailfric 
wrote them and intended them to be disseminated. 5 Even if only these complete copies 
of 'In Dominica Palmarum' are considered, then, it is clear that although they maintain 
the integrity of this homily, they variously resite it by not transmitting it in a 
complete and unbroken run of the Catholic Homilies series. The nature of the resiting 
varies: some of these manuscripts mix Ailfrician homilies with pieces by other 
authors; some include non-homiletic material; some reorder or restrict their coverage 
to supply material for part of the liturgical year, and so use 'In Dominica Palmarum', 
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and /Elfric, as one of their sources. 6 

Material from the Catholic Homilies is also resited in other ways. The 
transmission of freestanding excerpts from the Catholic Homilies is relatively 
common: approximately twenty-six such excerpts survive, copied into manuscripts 
without the rest of the homily, although none of these is an excerpt from 'In 
Dominica Palmarum'. The welding of Catholic Homilies excerpts with other material 
is also widespread: there survive approximately twenty-seven composite pieces which 
have excerpts from the Catholic Homilies as the source for some sentences or 
passages, and which embed these in other material which sometimes can be identified 
as coming from other Old English sources, and sometimes is assumed to be the work 
of the compiler of the composite piece. 

As well as the complete copies of 'In Dominica Palmarum' described above, 
four more versions survive, all of which recontextualise Tilfric's homily radically, by 
using excerpts from it as a source for new composition in Old English. This 
unusually large group of rewritings of a single Catholic Homily is the focus of the 
following analysis. 


1. Oxford, Bodleian Hatton 114, article 49 and Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College 178, article 27. 

Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 178 contains a range of homilies, 
including many by /Elfric, and The Rule of St Benedict in Latin and Old English. 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, Hatton 114 is a collection of homilies, many of which are 
by Ailfric, which also includes a translation of part of the pseudo-Matthew account of 
the birth of the Virgin Mary. Together with Hatton 113 it forms a single volume. 

These first two examples of texts which reuse 'In Dominica Palmarum', folios 
85v-86r of manuscript Bodleian Hatton 114, and page 229 of Cambridge, Corpus 
Christi College 178, almost qualify as freestanding excerpts. 7 Both reuse two short 
excerpts from 'In Dominica Palmarum', and merely add to them a formulaic two-word 
introduction and a nine-word closing prayer. These small additions, however, 
transform their source by turning the 'In Dominica Palmarum' excerpts into a short, 
independent preaching text very unlike /Elfric's homily in tone and balance. The 
Hatton and Corpus versions of this text are identical in their main substance. They 
open with the words 'leofan men', 8 and then discuss Christ's justice in reclaiming 
humankind from the devil, comparing the devil to a fish which chokes to death on the 
hidden hook of Christ's divinity. This discussion is followed by a brief reference to the 
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Resurrection on Easter Sunday, to the fact that this feast is seven days away, and the 
comment that on that day it will be more fitting to say more about this. The piece 
closes with a formulaic 'jiam si wuldor 7 lof a to worulde Amen'. 9 

The whole of the centre of this piece is taken from 'In Dominica Palmarum', 
and corresponds to two excerpts from more than three-quarters of the way through the 
/Elfric homily, which together account for less than one-fourteenth of its total. 10 The 
compiler of the Hatton and Corpus pieces has used neither /Elfric's opening narration 
and explanation of the Palm Sunday story of Christ's entry into Jerusalem and of the 
devil instigating the Jews to kill him; nor the account of Christ's passion, death, 
burial and Harrowing of Hell, which follow the devil - fish comparison in 'In 
Dominica Palmarum'; nor /Elfric's closing description of the blessing of the palms 
and its significance, and explanations that the sinful will pass into torment and the 
righteous to eternal life, and that the soul and the body will be reunited at Judgement. 

A particularly striking feature of the Catholic Homilies material reused in the 
Hatton and Corpus pieces is its non-narrative nature. Most composite 
/Elfric/anonymous texts choose passages from the Catholic Homilies made up of 
relatively straightforward, well-structured narrative which, although not representative 
of his tendency to weight any storytelling with careful meditation on and explanation 
of its theological significance, does at least preserve /Elfric's characteristic clarity of 
expression. The image of the devil as the fish swallowing a hook is extremely 
striking, but quite uncharacteristic of /Elfric's overall narrative and exegetical content. 
Gregory uses the hooking of an animal as a metaphor for the work of the Church, but 
it is clear from their wording that the Hatton and Corpus pieces have /Elfric's 
rendering of it as their source." The simile works thematically in the Hatton and 
Corpus pieces as a powerful central image for the discussion of the nature and threat of 
the devil, which is not integrated into a discussion of the events of the week before 
Easter. 

Another way to examine how the zElfrician source material is being resited is 
to examine its immediate manuscript context. Both Hatton 114 and Corpus 178 have 
a copy of the Palm Sunday homily from the second series of Catholic Homilies 
immediately before this piece. 12 The composite homily has no separate rubric in either 
manuscript, but it is marked out in both as a new text, opening on a new line with a 
large initial letter after the final 'Amen' of the Catholic Homilies II Palm Sunday 
homily. In both Hatton 114 and Corpus 178, after the final 'Amen' of the composite 
piece, /Elfric's 'Silent Days' notice from Catholic Homilies I stating that Church 
customs forbid the preaching of any sermon on the three days before Easter Sunday is 
copied, and the next, new homily is the First Series Catholic Homily for Easter 
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Sunday. 13 Despite the siting of this homily in the manuscript, its focus on the power 
of Christ and the downfall of the devil, the omission of all of /Elfric's references to 
Palm Sunday, and the closing remarks about Easter Sunday link it more strongly by 
subject-matter to the Easter homily which follows it than to Palm Sunday, the feast 
which is the subject of the homily which precedes it in both manuscripts, and of the 
homily which is its source. 

The similarities between Hatton 114 and Corpus 178's reuse of this Catholic 
Homily can be explained. Hatton 114 was written in the third quarter of the eleventh 
century in Worcester and, although the place of writing of Corpus 178, in the first 
half of the eleventh century, is not certain, it is known to have been in Worcester 
during the eleventh century. 14 John Pope believes that Corpus 178 may be the 
exemplar of Hatton 114, and this would neatly account for the presence in both 
manuscripts of the almost identical reuses of'In Dominica Palmarum'. 15 

Whilst the main text in both manuscripts is identical, their margins reveal 
interesting divergences. It is well known that reader-response to vElfric's 'Silent Days' 
notice was unfavourable, and Hatton 114 and Corpus 178 each bear witness to this in 
the form of comments added in their margins which have no counterpart in any other 
surviving manuscripts. The marginal comment in Hatton 114 is brief: 'Dis nis no 
well gesasd'. 16 Corpus 178 has a longer marginal protest which is signed by Coleman, 
whom Ker speculates might be the author known to have been chancellor to St 
Wulfstan in 1089. 17 Joyce Hill believes that the marginal note in Hatton 114 is also 
probably by Coleman. 18 These marginal notes are a very concrete form of reader- 
response: a reader of, and presumably a preacher from, these manuscript copies of 
Catholic Homilies is entering into a written dialogue with them. The other surviving 
responses to jElfric's 'Silent Days' notice are more pragmatic but less explicit, 
containing neither TElfric's 'Silent Days' notice nor any objecting comments, but 
supplying non-/Elfrician homilies for Maundy Thursday, Good Friday and Holy 
Saturday. 19 

Despite their differences in wording, both of these marginal comments attest to 
the same basic response to iElfric's words. A more significant difference in liturgical 
terms between the margins of the Hatton and Corpus pieces is in the form of a 
marginal note earlier in the Hatton piece, which has no counterpart in the Corpus one. 
After the words 'easterlican sunnandaeg pe nu' at the end of line 4 of Hatton 114 folio 
86r, 20 the words 'todaeg is 7' have been added in the margin in a hand not dissimilar to 
that of the main text. 21 This addition makes sense as a continuation of line 4, but 
utterly contradicts the immediately following words at the beginning of line 5: 'bid on 
seofon nihton'. 22 The marginal words might be an incomplete attempt to reassign the 
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liturgical context of the piece from Palm Sunday to Easter Day, to weld it to the 
following homily in the manuscript. To make this reassigning complete, the opening 
words of line 5 would need to be erased, but there is no sign of this in the manuscript. 
Perhaps the marginal annotator was interrupted before finishing marking up line 5 so 
that this item could be used, or copied with the alterations incorporated into the main 
text, as an Easter Day preaching text. If so, what survives is an incomplete attempt to 
translate the context of the piece. 


2. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Junius 121, article 33. 

The two-volume homiliary Hatton 113 and 114 was probably intended as a 
continuation of manuscript Bodleian Junius 121. 23 Junius 121, also written in 
Worcester in the third quarter of the eleventh century, contains ecclesiastical institutes, 
penitentials, two of /Elfric's letters and some of his homilies. On folios 148v-54v of 
Junius 121 is a composite homily which uses the ’In Dominica Palmarum' devil-as- 
fish simile also copied in the Hatton and Corpus pieces, 24 but no other excerpts from 
this TZlfric homily. 25 

Junius 121 article 33 has no manuscript rubric, but a note in the margin in a 
later hand than that of the homily reads 'De descensu Christi ad inferos 1 . 26 Material 
resembling part of Blickling Homily VII is also used in article 33, 27 but the bulk of 
the homily is unsourced, and consists of two lengthy passages, one of which 
comprises its opening two fifths, 28 and one short one which is assumed to be the work 
of the anonymous compiler. The homily begins by announcing that the Gospel of the 
Resurrection has been read, and that the audience will now be told of Christ's descent 
into hell, binding of the devil and release of the chosen people. It then gives a brief 
account of the devil's influence over Adam and Eve and Herod, quoting at length a 
speech made by Herod to his companions. The crucifixion is analysed in terms of 
Christ's hidden divinity and the devil's mistake in thinking himself victorious. Christ 
is quoted offering the legalistic opinion that the person who damages another's goods 
forfeits his own. This is used as a dramatic explanation for the devil's fall from power, 
and the idea of Christ's victory is reinforced with the scriptural quotation 'Si exaims 
fuero a terra[m] omnia traham ad me ipsum' (John 12. 32-33), 29 which is translated 
into Old English as 'Gif paet gelimpd pact ic beo on rode up ahafen, ponne teo ic ealle 
ping to me'. 30 The Junius homily then discusses Christ's role as ruler of creation, 
liberator of humans and defeater of evil spirits. Two more Biblical quotations, from 
Psalm 90, are given in Latin and translated, the latter of which describes Christ 
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subjugating the lion and the dragon. This lengthy compiler-written section ends with 
an extension of the reference to the lion and the dragon into similes for the devil and 
his treatment of humans. At this point the scene switches to hell and in the last 
compiler-written sentence of this section, the spirits are described witnessing Christ's 
arrival. 31 The next two-fifths of article 33 are taken up with a very vivid account of the 
Harrowing of Hell. 32 Using much dramatic direct speech, the homily relates the fear of 
the evil spirits, the joy of the good souls and Christ's release of the good souls and of 
Adam and Eve. This section seems to have links with part of Blicking VII. The 
Junius homily makes no use of the beginning of Blickling VII, which focuses on 
Easter, Judgement Day, and the Crucifixion, or of the latter half of Blickling VII with 
its dramatic account, based on the Apocalypse of Thomas, of the signs of the last days 
of the world. Blickling VII's account of the Harrowing of Hell, however, is very close 
to that of the Junius homily. Pope states that the relevant section of the Junius 
homily is an adaptation of pages 85-89 of Blickling VII in Morris's edition, 33 and 
Scragg notes that 'the verbal echoes are sufficient to indicate descent from a common 
source rather than independent translation'. 34 Anna Maria Luiselli Fadda, however, does 
not think that the compiler of the Junius homily draws directly upon the text 
represented by Blickling VII. 35 She shows that Blickling VII is closer to the section on 
the Harrowing of Hell in the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, and that the Junius 
homily is an amplified and modified version of the narrative, and suggests that the 
Junius homily and Blickling VII descend from an apocryphal text via a shared lost 
intermediate source. Mary Clayton also believes that the Junius homily does not 
represent a reworking of Blickling VII, and states that each text 'seems to have been 
translated independently from similar Latin material'. 36 The Junius homily's account of 
the Harrowing of Hell covers much the same ground as that of Blickling VII, in the 
same order, but at various points offers either a longer, shorter or modified version of 
the narrative. The opening sentences of both versions give an indication of the degree 
of divergence evident throughout the two accounts. The Junius homily reads: 'Pa 
waeron pa earman gastas swyde afyrhte and abregde and pus cwaedon: "Hwanon is des 
beorhta and pes leohta and pes stranga middaneard? Syddan he waes us underpeod naefre 
aer he us pyllic gafol ne gegeald, ne us naefre aer py!lic[e] lac hyder ne onsende .. ,'"; 37 
whilst Blickling VII reads: 'Hwonon is pes pus strang, & pus beorht, & pus egesfull? 
Se middangeard pe us waes lange aer underpeoded, & us deap mycel gafol geald; ne 
gelomp hit na aer paet us swylc deap geendod waere, ne us naefre swylc ege ne wearp 
aer to helle geendebyrded . . A 38 These two versions can most easily be seen as 
descending independently from a common source. The Junius homily's version 
contains all the more dramatic details of Blickling VII's, except in its account of Eve 
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pleading to be released from hell. In both homilies Eve makes reference to her kinship 
with the Virgin Mary, but Eve's striking reference in Blickling VII to the Virgin Mary 
as her daughter is absent from the Junius homily. 39 The Junius homily's account of 
the Harrowing of Hell is followed by a compiler-written summary of the events 
described. 40 The homily next offers further analysis of the devil's actions through the 
/Elfrician devil-fish simile. The last section of the Junius homily is compiler-written, 
and returns to Christ leaving bad people in hell. 41 Christ's role as witness to the 
victory over death is explained, and the Ascension is presented as the ultimate 
manifestation of his glory. 

By far the most striking section of the Junius homily is its Blickling-related 
central account of the Harrowing of Hell. The dramatic impact of the Junius homily is 
weakened by the long lead-in to this account and reiteration of some of its elements in 
the later parts. The compiler of the Junius homily seems especially interested in the 
devil, and repeatedly offers descriptions or interpretations of his role and actions. The 
predominantly interpretative earlier section of /Elfric's 'In Dominica Palmarum' is not 
used here, and the compiler links the devil-as-fish simile with the opening anonymous 
section of the Junius homily through the devil/lion and devil/dragon similes used 
there. /Elfric's account of the Harrowing of Hell from 'In Dominica Palmarum' is also 
rejected; the Catholic Homilies, for this compiler, seem to offer nothing more than a 
convenient, concise and striking addition to a discussion of the devil. 

The question of textual availability is raised by the use of the Blickling-related 
version of the Harrowing of Hell, and not the 'In Dominica Palmarum' account, in the 
Junius homily. The compiler might have made a choice between the Blickling and 
/Elfric accounts, or the whole of 'In Dominica Palmarum' might not have been 
available. The radical nature, from /Elfric's point of view at least, of the 
recontextualisation of the 'In Dominica Palmarum' excerpt here, can be described in 
several ways: the small excerpt used here has been taken completely out of its context 
in the Catholic Homily and sited in a piece which looks as if it is intended for 
preaching on Easter Day; it is, as already noted, not at all typical of /Elfric; and it is 
mixed with material related to Blickling Homily VII - just the sort of dramatic, 
apocrypha-linked piece Elfric so often disapproved of. Moreover, it is in a set of 
manuscripts which also contains a translation of part of the pseudo-Matthew account 
of the birth of the Virgin Mary. 42 As such, the use of Catholic Homilies material in 
the Junius homily flouts just about every aspect of Elfric's instructions for the 
transmission of his work, and shows a homily compiler responding to 'In Dominica 
Palmarum' - or to an excerpt from it - as a convenient, striking and portable addition 
to its exploration of a theme. Of course, since /Elfric's instructions, as expressed in 
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the final prayer of the Catholic Homilies, were not transmitted as widely as other 
parts of the collection, many compilers would have had no way of knowing that they 
existed. 


3. London, Lambeth Palace 487, article ll. 43 

Lambeth Palace 487 is a collection of homiletic and private devotional pieces 
which show a mixture of themes and sensibilities common in Old and Middle English 
texts. It was written at the end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century, 
possibly at or near Worcester, and reuses material by ^Elfric in three of its items. 

The earliest surviving copies of the Catholic Homilies predate Lambeth 487 by 
two hundred years, so on comparing Lambeth homily 11 with the published edition of 
the First Series of Catholic Homilies, which is based on a late tenth- to early 
eleventh-century manuscript, it would be reasonable to expect to find linguistic 
updating of the text to make it understandable to a late twelfth- to early thirteenth- 
century audience. This is indeed what we find on examining the language of Lambeth 
homily 11 for the fifth Sunday in Lent. 

Item 11, on folios 45r-47r, has no manuscript rubric. It opens with a general 
introduction to the feast of the Passion and discussion of Christ's reason for 
undergoing suffering on mankind's behalf. The fact that Christ was justified in taking 
mankind from the devil's power is emphasised, and it is at this point that the Lambeth 
homily begins to reuse 'In Dominica Palmarum', several phrases earlier than the other 
three composite pieces. The compiler of the Lambeth homily takes over /Elfric's 
insistence that Christ did not force the Jewish people to have him killed, alters 
'Iudeisce' 44 to 'hedene' 45 and then continues to follow ^Elfric's text for its devil-as-fish 
simile. 46 

The Lambeth homily summarises /Elfric's subsequent account of the Passion, 
Crucifixion and burial, which takes up ten lines of the printed edition of the homily, 
with a single compiler-written phrase, '^e ferde to helle'. 47 It then returns to 'In 
Dominica Palmarum' for a second excerpt. This begins with an account of Christ 
binding the devil and freeing Adam and Eve from hell, and ends with a reminder that 
the devil felt the hook at this point, and the reference, also used in the Hatton and 
Corpus pieces, to the Resurrection on Easter Sunday. 48 Homily 11 follows its 
Catholic Homilies excerpt, which ends in mid-sentence, with a lengthy unsourced 
concluding section concerning the importance of doing God's works and helping 
others. 
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The first extract reused from 'In Dominica Paimarum' opens with 'pah', 49 and in 
the middle of a sentence in the Lambeth version, and closes at the end of an Tdfrician 
clause, but before the end of the sentence in which Tilfric describes the devil choking 
and losing control of Christians; the second opens in the middle of one sentence with 
'and', and closes in the middle of another, with the reference to Easter Day being 
fourteen nights away, but before /Elfric's statement that it will be more fitting to 
speak of the Resurrection then, and it is welded into the middle of Lambeth sentences 
at its beginning and end. This much smoother transition into and out of the jElfric 
excerpts, and the fluidity of their verbal alteration, are striking characteristics of the 
Lambeth homily. 

The two passages from 'In Dominica Paimarum' are altered in many ways in 
the Lambeth homily. Apart from the 'Jewish' to 'heathen' switch, there are many other 
alterations of vocabulary, as exemplified by the following passages: 

Lambeth 487 

he nolde niman moncun nedunga of dan deofle butan he hit 
forgulte. ac he hit forgulte eteliche pape he tuhte and spuhte pet 
folc . . , 50 

'In Dominica Paimarum' 

he nolde niman mancyn neadunga of dam deofle, buton he hit 
forwyrhte. He hit forwyrhte dada he tihte paet folc .. . 51 

The first example of alterations to TUlfrician text in the Lambeth homily in the above 
passage includes the sort of lexical substitution one might expect to see in comparing 
'In Dominica Paimarum' with the Lambeth homily: the latter has 'forgulte' for the 
earlier version's 'forwyrhte'. The other differences between these two excerpts, 
however, are harder to explain in terms of rendering the homily more easily 
comprehensible to a twelfth- or thirteenth-century audience. For example, the Lambeth 
version adds 'etelice' after 'forgulte' and 'and spuhte' after 'tuhte'. The former of these 
additions simply intensifies the description of the devil's sin and resembles the sort of 
casual-looking expansions found in other variant copies of vElfrician texts; the latter 
turns Tilfric's one verb into a rhyming synonymic couplet. Both of these additions are 
possible signs that the compiler of the Lambeth homily is using the TElfrician source 
from memory, with the capacity to reproduce its verbal detail very accurately, but in a 
sufficiently relaxed manner to improvise in the ways seen in this first excerpt, which 
lend the Lambeth homily a more conversational, oral tone. 32 
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Alterations to vocabulary with a different effect are seen in one further passage: 
Lambeth 487 

pa ifelde pe deofel pene hoc. pe he er gredliche forswealh for ure 
drihten aras of deade on pene sunnen dei pe we hated easter dei. 
pe nu bid to dei on fowertene niht. 53 

'In Dominica Palmarum' 

Pa geftedde se deofol pone angel pe he aer graedelice forswealh. 

And Crist aras of deade on pone easterlican sunnan-dasg, pe nu 
bid on seofon nihtum 54 

This second passage also features what looks like lexical updating: the Lambeth 
homily has 'ifelde' for the earlier version's 'gefredde', and 'hoc' for 'angel'. The other 
differences between the two versions are more unusual. In turning AElfric's 'And Crist 
aras' into 'for ure drihten aras', the Lambeth homily makes lexical substitutions which 
do not alter the sense of the passage, but in restructuring its syntax it also alters its 
emphasis: whilst /Elfric simply juxtaposes the devil feeling the hook which he has 
swallowed and Christ rising from death on Easter Sunday, the compiler of the 
Lambeth homily turns the hooking of the devil into the explicit cause of the 
resurrection, and thus foregrounds the resurrection as the event which seals the devil's 
fate. 

On two occasions the compiler of the Lambeth homily expands rather than 
alters the /Elfrician text, by adding the following two passages: 

i and pe deofel ablende heore heortan pet heo ne cunnan icnawen 
ure helend pe wes imong heom. Quia si principes mundi huius 
Christum cognouissent nunquam ilium crucifixissent. Det is to 
seggane. Gif pa hefdmen of pissere worlde hefden icnawen crist; 
nefden heo nefre ifestned hine on rode for ure hele. 55 

ii Ne nom he na alle pa pe per inne weren ah ane dale alswa me bit 
of ane epple; for hit wes awriten purh pan prophete. O mors ero 
mors tua morsus tuus ero inferne. pet is. Du dead ic wulle beon 
pin ded ; and pu helle ic wulle beon pin bite. 56 

The first of these comes just two and a half lines after the Lambeth homily begins 
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using 'In Dominica Palmarum' and adds a reference to the devil blinding the hearts of 
the 'heathens' who put Christ to death; the latter provides another eating simile, this 
time in relation to Christ's selection of souls during the Harrowing of Hell. Latin 
biblical quotations are also used in the anonymous sections which surround the vElfric 
excerpt in the Lambeth homily, and so these two passages inserted into it give the 
homily a degree of uniformity of register. All of the Latin biblical quotations in the 
Lambeth homily are highlighted for a reader of the homily by being written in red ink. 

The Lambeth homily also engages in rubric shifting. The final alteration it 
makes to the vElfric text concerns how long it is until Easter, where it substitutes 'Jje 
nu bid to dei on feowertene niht' 57 for TElfric's '£>e nu bid on seofon nihtum'. This is a 
deliberate revision of the relationship to Easter Sunday of the homily being preached, 
and alters its rubric from Palm Sunday to the Fifth Sunday in Lent. 

The ways in which the Lambeth homily rewrites its jElfrician source seem 
contradictory in terms of register. The many casual-looking expansions and 
substitutions have the effect of rendering 'In Dominica Palmarum' more explicit and 
making the explanation of some points more simplistic through the addition of 
emphasis and repetition. This sort of simplifying, generalising transformation, typical 
of many rewritings of Catholic Homilies material, usually serves as a radical stylistic 
recontextualisation into the anonymous homiletic tradition and is often interpreted as a 
sign that Catholic Homilies material is being adapted for a less learned audience. The 
Latin quotations in the Lambeth homily are all familiar biblical snippets, but their 
use here would seem to give an indication about the type of context for which this 
rewriting of ^Elfric is intended, which contradicts the notion of a less learned audience. 
It is very unusual to find Latin introduced into Ailfric/anonymous composite 
homilies, 58 and its occurrence here raises interesting questions about the intended 
audience of this homily and of the whole of Lambeth 487. 

If these four manuscripts which contain adapted excerpts from 'In Dominica 
Palmarum' were all produced in Worcester, or in a centre linked to it, then what they 
seem to provide is a series of snapshots of the availability of and attitude to TElfric as 
source in a single locality across time. This, however, involves the constmction of 
two hypotheses which are commonly implied in studies of textual transmission but 
often not acknowledged. The first is that each of these pieces was composed for the 
manuscript in which it survives, when in fact the surviving versions may be derived 
from earlier copies in which the Ailfric material was already adapted. The second is 
that the compilers of each of these composite pieces had access to a complete copy of 
'In Dominica Palmarum' and deliberately omitted or altered sections of it. As the 
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discussion above has made clear, the surviving evidence does not easily support the 
latter hypothesis, and the former is also shown by manuscript survival to be invalid, 
since the Hatton and Corpus pieces cannot be independent, identical reworkings of 'In 
Dominica Palmarum'. 

If the sequence of composition of the four surviving reworkings can be used as 
a framework, a scenario of textual availability and scribal choice may be sketched out. 
Perhaps in the eleventh century, a freestanding excerpt, not yet tailored into a homily, 
which corresponded to the two excerpts from 'In Dominica Palmarum' used in the 
Hatton and Corpus pieces was in circulation. This was transformed into a homily by 
the compiler or the immediate exemplar of the Corpus piece, then this new homily 
was copied in Worcester by the Hatton compiler. The compiler of the Junius 
composite homily could well have derived its 'In Dominica Palmarum' passage from 
the same freestanding excerpt, or from the Hatton or Corpus piece, but using only the 
devil-as-fish section, since the comment on the Resurrection did not fit the theme or 
occasion of the Junius homily. It is unlikely that the compilers of these pieces knew 
that /Elfric was their source; the material which they reuse must have seemed to them 
to be simply a convenient and striking explication of the power of Christ over the 
devil, rather than an excerpt from a text with a known authorial identity. 

The compiler of the Lambeth homily, by contrast, must have had access to 
more, if not all, of the /Elfric piece.' 9 The passages from 'In Dominica Palmarum' 
adapted here are, as has been discussed, much less easily separable from their /Elfrician 
context than those used in the first three examples. The remarkably smooth transition 
into and out of the yElfric excerpts in the Lambeth homily, and the fluidity of their 
verbal alteration raise the possibility that the compiler of the Lambeth homily had 
access to a complete copy of 'In Dominica Palmarum', but in the form of a closely 
memorised, rather than a written, account which was then deliberately reworded to fit 
the new composite homily. 

What it is not possible to determine, of course, is whether its reuse in these 
four pieces implies that the whole of 'In Dominica Palmarum' was not available in 
Worcester until the twelfth century, or simply that the compilers of the first three 
pieces chose to use a freestanding excerpt, which was perhaps identified or catalogued 
- in a library or in their memories - as a passage on the devil and the power of Christ, 
rather than to trawl the whole homily for material, or whether in fact manuscript 
survival has led us to distort the real sequence of the composition of the four pieces 
discussed here. 

What all of these adaptations of 'In Dominica Palmarum' have in common is a 
recognition of the power of the devil-as-fish simile, and an apparent ignorance of, or 
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disregard for, yElfric's instructions for the intact transmission of his work. The 
interpretative dialogue to which these four pieces bear witness shows that yElfric as 
source is clearly attractive to the wider homiletic traditions, although, as far as we can 
glean from the surviving evidence, that attractiveness is nothing to do with any 
authority his name may have carried, nor with the nuances of his interpretations of 
Christian teachings and Reform orthodoxies. vElfric's desire for his work to be 
transmitted unaltered was thwarted for two reasons: the omission of his instructions 
for their reproduction from many of the copies of the Catholic Homilies, and the 
common practice of reworking sources and influences to make new texts. 
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NOTES 

1 Martin Irvine, 'Medieval Textuality and the Archaeology of Textual Culture 1 , in 
Speaking Two Languages. Traditional Disciplines and Contemporary Theory in Medieval 
Studies , ed. by Allen J, Frantzen (Albany, 1991), pp. 181-210 (p. 187). 

2 In 'Source, method, theory, practice: on reading two Old English verse texts', 
Bulletin of the John Rylands University Library of Manchester, 76 (1994), 5-73, Katherine 
O'Brien O'Keeffe offers some illuminating reflections on the relationship between source 
and product (or, to use her suggested term, 'target' (p. 58)) texts. 

3 This homily is edited from manuscript Cambridge, University Library, Gg. 3. 28 in 
Benjamin Thorpe, ed., The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church. The First Part, 
containing the Sermones Catholici, or Homilies of /Elfric, 2 vols (London, 1844-46), I, 
206-18. 

4 The fragmentary, damaged copy of 'In Dominica Palmarum 1 is in the Marie-Louise 
and James M. Osborn Collection in the Beinecke Library, Yale University, New Haven. For 
a full description and facsimile, see R. L. Collins and P. Clemoes, 'The Common Origin of 
/Elfric Fragments at New Haven, Oxford, Cambridge, and Bloomington', in Old English 
Studies in Honour of John C. Pope, ed. by Robert Burlin and Edward B. Irving, Jr. (Toronto, 
1974), pp. 285-326. The copy of 'In Dominica Palmarum' with a missing leaf is London, 
British Library Cotton Faustina A. ix, article 21. Article numbers for this and other 
manuscripts referred to are taken from N. R. Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing 
Anglo-Saxon (Oxford, 1957; reissued with supplement, 1990). 

5 The nine complete versions are manuscripts Cambridge, University Library Gg. 3. 
28, article 16; London, British Library Royal 7 C. xii, article 14; London. British Library 
Cotton Vitellius C. v, article 19; Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 188, article 15; 
Oxford, Bodleian Library Bodley 343, article 38; Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 303, 
article 14; Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 302, article 25; and Cambridge, University 
Library Ii. 4. 6, article 18. Of the nine manuscripts listed above, only Cambridge, 
University Library Gg. 3. 28 includes all of the First and Second Series of Catholic 
Homilies, with their Latin and Old English prefaces and final prayer, as /Elfric intended 
them to be transmitted, but even this manuscript contains extra material by /Elfric. 

6 Manuscripts Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 343; Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College 303 and 302; Cambridge, University Library Ii. 4. 6; and London, British Library, 
Cotton Faustina A. ix also include pieces not by /Elfric. Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College 303 and 302 include non-homiletic texts. Cambridge, University Library Ii. 4. 6 
and London, British Library, Cotton Faustina A. ix both begin imperfectly, and now 
contain homilies for the portion of the liturgical year from Epiphany to Pentecost. It is 
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generally agreed that in their complete state neither of these homiliaries covered the whole 
year. 

7 Neither of these two texts has been edited for publication. A transcription of 
Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 178 article 27 is included in my unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, '/Elfric as Source: the dissemination of /Elfric's Catholic Homilies from the late 
tenth to twelfth centuries' (University of Leeds, 1993), pp. 307-08. 

8 'Dearly beloved'. Unless otherwise stated, all translations from Old English and 
Latin are my own. 

9 'To him be glory and praise to all eternity. Amen'. 

10 Thorpe, The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church , I, 216, lines 4-17 and 32-34. 

11 Gregory, Moralia in Job (Libri XXIII-XXXV), Corpus Christianorum Series Latina 
CXL11IB, ed. by Marci Adriaen (Tumhout, 1985), XXX1I1, 34.1, pp. 1704-05. 

12 On folios 75v-85v of Hatton 114, and pages 217-29 of Corpus Christi College 
178. 

13 For a discussion of the 'Silent Days' notice, see Joyce Hill, '/Elfric's "Silent Days'", 
Leeds Studies in English , ns 16 (1985), 118-31. 

14 The date and origin of this and all other manuscripts are taken from Ker, Catalogue 
of Manuscripts. 

15 John C. Pope, ed., Homilies of Aslfric. A Supplementary Collection, EETS, os 259, 
2 vols (London, 1967), I, p. 76. 

16 'This is not at all well said'. 

17 For the full text of Corpus 178's comment, see Hill, '/Elfric's "Silent Days'", 
p. 121. Ker's identification of Coleman is made in 'Old English Notes Signed "Coleman"', 
Medium AEvum, 18 (1949), 29-31 (pp. 30-31). 

18 Hill, '/Elfric's "Silent Days'", p. 121. 

19 For details, see Hill, '/Elfric's "Silent Days'", p. 120. 

20 'Easter Sunday which now'. 

21 'is today and'. 

22 'is seven nights away'. 

23 See Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts, p. 391. 

24 Thorpe, Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 1, 216, lines 4-17. 

25 This homily is edited by Anna Maria Luiselli Fadda, "'De descensu Christi ad 
inferos": una inedita omelia anglosassone', Studi Medievali, 13 (1972), 989-1011. 

26 Fadda, "'De descensu Christi ad inferos'", p. 989. 

27 Blickling VII is edited by R. Morris, The Blickling Homilies. EETS, os 58, 63 and 
73 (London, 1874, 1876, 1880; reprinted as one volume, 1967). pp. 83-97. 
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28 Fadda, De descensu Christi ad inferos"’, p. 998, line 1 - p. 1002, line 81 Nu . . . 
ende 1 . 

29 'If I am raised from the earth I will draw everything to myself. 

30 Fadda, '"De descensu Christi ad inferos'", p. 1000, lines 56-57, 'if it happens that I 
am raised up on a cross, then I will draw all things to me'. 

31 Fadda, "'De descensu Christi ad inferos"', p. 1002, lines 79-81 'Da . . . ende'. 

32 Fadda, "'De descensu Christi ad inferos'", p. 1002, line 81 - p. 1008, line 160 'Fa 
. . . worulde'. 

33 Pope, Supplementary Collection, I, 73 note 2. 

34 Scragg, 'Corpus of vernacular homilies', p. 255. 

35 Fadda, "'De descensu Christi ad inferos'", pp. 990-92. 

36 Mary Clayton, The Cult of the Virgin Mary in Anglo-Saxon England, Cambridge 
Studies in Anglo-Saxon England, 2 (Cambridge, 1990), p.256. 

37 Fadda, "'De descensu Christi ad inferos'", p. 1002, lines 81-84, 'Then the wretched 
spirits were so afraid and changed, and they said thus: "Whence is this bright and this light 
and this strange earth? When he was subject to us never before did he such tribute to us nor 
never before sent such an offering hither'". 

38 Morris, The Blickling Homilies, p. 85, lines 10-14, 'Whence is this man thus 
strong, thus glorious, and thus terrible? The world was long previously subject to us, and 
death yielded to us much tribute. Never before has it happened to us that death has thus been 
put an end to, nor ever before has such terror befallen to us and to hell'. (Morris' 
translation, The Blickling Homilies, p. 84, lines 9-13.) 

39 The Blickling reference is Morris, The Blickling Homilies, p. 88, line 20, 'minre 
dehter', 'my daughter'. 

40 Fadda, "'De descensu Christi ad inferos"', p. 1008, lines 161-64 Pa . . . hasfde'. 

41 Fadda, "'De descensu Christi ad inferos"', p. 1008, line 177 - p. 1010, line 206 'Ne 
. . . amen'. 

42 This text is in Hatton 114 article 72. For a discussion of TElfric's attitude to this 
legend, see Clayton, The Cult of the Virgin Mary, pp. 244-48. 

43 Lambeth Palace manuscript 487 is not included in Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts, 
because of its late date. It is edited by Richard Morris, Old English Homilies and Homiletic 
Treatises of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, EETS, os 29, 34 (London, 1867-68), pp. 
119-125, and its article number taken from Morris' edition. 

44 Thorpe, Homilies of ALlfric, I, 216, line 1 'Jewish'. 

45 Morris, Old English Homilies, p. 121, line 32 'heathen 1 . Despite its description of 
the Passion and its discussion of human responsibility for Christ's death, there are no 
references to Jews in the Lambeth homily. 
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46 This first 'In Dominica Palmarum 1 excerpt begins at Morris, Old English Homilies, 

p. 121, line 32 and ends at p. 123, line 14 '{rah . . . godcumnesse 1 . It corresponds to 

Thorpe, Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 1, 214 line 35 - 216 line 16. 

47 'he went to hell'. Morris, Old English Homilies, p. 123 line 14. 

48 This passage is Morris, Old English Homilies, p. 123, lines 14-24 'and . . . niht'; 
corresponding to Thorpe, Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, I, 216 lines 28-33. 

49 'however'. 

50 Morris, Old English Homilies, p. 123, lines 4-6 'he would not have taken mankind 
by force out of the devil's power, unless he (the devil) had been guilty; but he grievously 
sinned when he incited and beguiled the folk' (translation Morris, Old English Homilies, 
p. 122, lines 4-6). 

51 Thorpe, Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, I, 216, lines 5-7 'he would not 

forcibly have taken mankind from the devil, unless he had forfeited them. He forfeited them 

when he instigated the people' (translation Thorpe, Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
I, 217, lines 5-7). 

52 For further discussion of possible indicators of texts reproduced from memory, see 
my 'Memorialised Readings: Manuscript Evidence for Old English Homily Composition', 
in Studies in Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts and Their Heritage, Tenth to Twelfth Centuries, ed. 
by Phillip Pulsiano and Elaine Trehame (Scolar Press, 1997, forthcoming). 

53 Morris, Old English Homilies, p. 123, lines 21-24 'And then the devil felt the 
hook which he had before greedily swallowed; for our Lord arose from death on the Sunday, 
which we call Easter Day, which will be a fortnight today' (translation Morris, Old English 
Homilies, p. 122, lines 21-23). 

54 Thorpe, Homilies of JElfric, I, 216, lines 31-33. 

55 Morris, Old English Homilies, p. 121, line 34 - p. 123, 1.3 'and the devil blinded 
their hearts so that they could not know our Lord who was amongst them. Quia si principes 
mundi hujus Christum cognovissent nunquam ilium crucifixissent; that is to say, If the 
head-men (princes) of this world had known Christ, they would never have fastened him to 
the cross for our salvation' (translation from Morris, Old English Homilies, p. 120, line 31 
- p. 122, line 3). 

56 Morris, Old English Homilies, p. 123, lines 17-21 'He took not all those who were 
therein, but only one portion, as one taketh a bite out of an apple, for it was written 
through the prophet, O mors, ero mors tua, morsus tuus ero inferne; that is, Thou death, I 
will be thy death, and thou hell, I will be thy sting' (translation from Morris, Old English 
Homilies, p. 122, lines 17-21). 

57 Morris, Old English Homilies, p. 123, lines 23-24. 
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58 Other occurrences of this unusual practice include the composite pieces in London, 
British Library manuscript Cotton Tiberius A.iii article 16 and Junius 121 article 33, as 
discussed above. 

59 One surviving copy of the whole of 'In Dominica Palmarum 1 , written in the second 
half of the twelfth century, that in Bodley 343, is thought to have been written in a centre 
with access to Worcester, or possibly Hereford. 
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Examining One's Conscience: 

A Survey of Late Middle English Prose Forms of Confession. 

Philip Durkin 


The subject of the present study is the genre of the model confession in later Middle 
English prose; following established practice, I use the term 'form of confession' to 
denote such texts throughout. I provide a comprehensive listing of all such texts 
extant which corrects omissions and mistaken identifications of texts in earlier 
listings, 1 as well as supplying for the first time a broad classification of the texts, 
within which the more distinctive characterisitics of each are discussed briefly. 

Most of the forms of confession discussed here are very similar in structure. 
Confession in the seven deadly sins is common to most later medieval discussions of 
the method and procedure of confession, and is common to nearly all of the texts 
considered here, as are sections, usually shorter, dealing with the ten commandments, 
the five senses, and the five works of mercy, the latter two often also in their spiritual 
manifestations. 2 The structures of the forms of confession discussed here are described 
only where they diverge significantly from this pattern. 

Section i. below comprises texts intended for the use of a priest in the 
administration of general confession prior to communion, in most instances annual 
communion on Easter Day. They are designed for public recitation by priest and 
congregation, and all presuppose that a private confession of any mortal sins has been 
made by each member of the congregation in accordance with the requirements of the 
pastoral constitution Omnis utriusque sexus of the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215. 3 
This need is directly addressed by the texts considered in section ii., intended for the 
use of parish priests in administering to laymen in the context of private confession 
heard, in the words of John Bossy, 'in the not-so remote presence of a large number of 
neighbours'. 4 

A number of the texts considered in sections iii. and iv. are concerned with 
frequent confession, and with self-examination as a part of the daily devotional life of 
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the penitent, and should perhaps be considered in the context of a wider trend towards 
interiorization of the penitential process discernible in the later medieval period. 5 
Several of these texts are presented either wholly or in part in the form of a prayer, 
sometimes without any reference to a confessor, and may be compared with the advice 
given in Robert Copland's translation of Quentin's Manner to live well, 6 that while 
the reader should confess to his priest once a week if possible, he should confess daily 
directly to God any sins which he knows that he has done that day. 

The texts examined in section v. are all addressed to lay penitents, chiefly of 
high social rank and - as appears from frequent and detailed discussions of using false 
weights and measures, buying and selling for profit, and usury - predominantly 
mercantile. One (text 37) shows a concern with the implications of guild oaths. Most 
are preserved in manuscripts which are likely to have been in clerical ownership, the 
texts being used either as model confessions to be read to lay penitents, or as guides to 
framing penitential interrogations. 

The texts in section vi. demonstrate the close association between confession 
and Lenten instruction in the basic elements of the catechism. 7 

It should be noted that these classifications are broad, and that some texts show 
indisputably 'mixed' characteristics, without any entirely consistent adaptation to the 
requirements of any particular category of user. 

The material in all of these texts is highly formulaic, and verbal similarities 
can often be detected in cases where there is no reason to suspect any textual 
relationship. In addition to the influence of numerous confessional manuals in Latin, 
in English, or in Continental vernaculars, one should consider also the influence of 
countless 'real-life' confessions in disseminating common patterns of words and even 
phrases. 


i. General confessions for public reading by a priest. 

1) London, British Library, MS Sloane 1584 (s.xvi in.), fols 46r-54v. 8 (Jollijfe C.3; 
MW ME B.) 

An address by a parish priest to his parishioners prior to annual general confession and 
the receiving of communion on Easter Day, headed Breuis exortacio ad populum 
in die Pasche, and falling into two halves of roughly equal length, the first 
introductory and the second a brief but compendious model confession. In the 
introductory section the necessity of full and particular confession of mortal sins is 
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demonstrated by an exemplum describing the divine vengeance visited upon an 
unrepentant sinner who received communion unshriven of mortal sin. 9 At the end of 
the introductory address any of the congregation remaining in a state of mortal sin are 
called upon to confess it aloud and without shame before approaching the altar, and 
then the priest will await them when the mass is ended. The confession is of venial 
sins only, and presupposes that a full private confession of mortal sins will have been 
made. (This need is addressed by another text in the same manuscript: see text 10 
below.) The section on the deadly sins displays a concentration upon their social 
manifestations, while the subsequent sections do little more than specify the headings 
under which confession is to be made. The text is frequently abbreviated, with whole 
words and even groups of words being omitted. It is immediately followed by a form 
of absolution in Latin (fol. 55r). 

2) London, British Library, MS Sloane 1584 (s.xvi in,), fols 7r-12r. ( Jolliffe E.10 
(fols 7r-10r), C.34 (fols 10r-12r); MWME VII, p. 2524 [88] (fols 7r-10r), EE (fols 
10r-12r)).'° 

Intention for public recitation prior to communion is indicated by directions to a 
plural audience which immediately precede a short but compendious form of 
confession. This follows a series of preparatory interrogations addressed to different 
categories of penitent, presumably intended for use by a priest in hearing individual 
confession of specific sins. (A general set of questions is followed by questions 
addressed to a husbandman, a married woman, a servant man or woman, and a single 
woman respectively: the role of confession as an instrument of resolving social 
disputes and conflicts within the parish is evident throughout.) The confession is 
followed by a form of absolution in Latin, and by advice to the audience that this 
general confession is intended for confession of venial and not mortal sins. There are 
concluding remarks specifying how penitents should behave after receiving 
communion, and enjoining a Pater Noster, Ave Maria and Creed as penance. 11 

3) Durham, University Library, MS Cosin V.iv.2 (s.xv ex.), fols 159r-60v. 12 
(Jolliffe C.21; MWME A.) 

Headed Confessio generalis die Pasche, with an opening address making clear 
intention for public recitation prior to communion. This is followed by the 
Benedicite and the Dominus in Latin, and then the English general form of 
confession. The confession is compendious but cursory in its treatment of each topic, 
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giving penitents little scope for reflective self-examination. Concludes with a Latin 
form of absolution. 

4) Oxford, Trinity College, MS 86 (s.xvi in.), fol. 48r-v. (Jolliffe C.41; MW ME D 
and LL; 1MEP VIII, p. 100 [22].) 13 

A brief form of confession with directions for a plural audience to repeat aloud after a 
priest, occurring among a series of items of practical use to a priest. 

5) London, British Library, MS Harley 2383 (s.xv in./med.), fols 60v-61r. 14 
{Jolliffe C.l 1; MW ME H.) 

An address by a priest to a congregation prior to communion (beginning fol. 60v 
Good men and women) concluding with a very brief general form of confession 
with directions for public recitation after a priest. 

6) Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, MS 803/807, fragment 53 (s.xv). 
(MWME KK.) 

A fragment consisting of the opening of the confession and the beginning of a list of 
topics in which confession is to be made; it is uncertain whether this list constitutes 
the full treatment of each topic or whether a more detailed discussion under each head 
is to follow. An introductory address makes clear intention for public recitation after a 
priest. The contents of the fragment are transcribed in full in V. M. O'Mara, 'A 
Checklist of Unedited Late Middle English Sermons that Occur Singly or in Small 
Groups', Leeds Studies in English, n.s. 19 (1988), p. 147. The contents of the recto 
suggest that it may be part of a sermon on the eucharist. If so, the material on both 
the recto and the verso could form part of a single text similar to text 1 above. 

7) Cambridge, University Library, MS Additional 2829 (s.xv. ex.), fols 284r-85v. 

A brief form of confession incorporated within a text intended for reading aloud by a 
priest to a congregation prior to communion. Both the preceding address to the 
congregation, which is couched in highly figurative language, and the following verse 
penance are discussed and summarized by O'Mara. 15 
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ii. Texts intended as practical aids for a priest in hearing individual 
confession. 

8) Lincoln, Cathedral Library, MS 210 (s.xv in.), fols 85v-87r (henceforth Line .); 
London, British Library, MS Harley 2383 (s.xv in./med.), fols 57r-60r ( Ha.2383 ); 
Cambridge, University Library, MS Ee.1.18 (s.xv med.), fols 175v-76v (Ee.). 
{Jolliffe C.27; MW ME X.) 

9) London, British Library, MS Harley 1288 (s.xv med./ex.), fols 76r-81v 
(Ha. 1288). (Jolliffe C.15; MW ME L.) 

Line, and Ha.2383 contain broadly the same confessional formula, although the 
ordering of topics in the confession varies in each. Ee. has an incomplete copy of the 
same text. 16 Ha.1288 incorporates a good deal of common material, in a different order 
again, into an otherwise quite different model confession. 17 

The common material appears to be addressed to a lay male penitent, as seen 
from a discussion in the section dealing with lechery of sexual relations with one's 
wife other than for procreation. However, while the treatment of the seventh 
commandment seems from its discussion of false weights and measures to be addressed 
to a secular audience, this is followed in Line, by a passage censuring false pardons 
and selling the sacraments of holy church which would seem appropriate only to one 
in orders. The reference to selling the sacraments also occurs in the equivalent passage 
in Ha.1288, while the same clause in Ha.2383 and Ee. shows mysvsyng in the place 
of selling, perhaps showing adaptation of this material to make it more appropriate to 
a lay audience. Unlike the discussion of lechery in the section dealing with the seven 
deadly sins, the discussion of the fourth commandment makes no reference to wedlock 
in any of the manuscripts, further suggesting that the discussion of the ten 
commandments, if no more of the text, may derive from a source intended for an 
audience which may be either clerical or lay, which has been modified to a lesser or 
greater degree in each of the surviving witnesses. 18 

The material which is unique to Ha.1288 is addressed clearly to a lay audience, 
although the gender is less certain. The section dealing with lechery deals first with 
adultery, in a passage where the penitent is assumed to be male, and then its treatment 
of incest allows for either a father's or a mother's confession of incest with a son or 
daughter. The discussion of the seven sacraments makes no mention of the sacrament 
of holy orders. 

In Ha.2383 the form of confession concludes with an address using second 
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person plural pronoun forms enjoining penance after confession. The opening of this 
passage makes clear that it is intended to follow the form of confession and to be used 
in conjunction with it. In this context, the form of confession as preserved in Ha.2383 
may thus be intended for public reading like those discussed in section i. 
Alternatively, this passage may be intended for public reading by the priest after 
individual confession has been heard, and such an interpretation better explains the 
copying immediately after this text of text 5 above, most easily explained as a brief 
general confession to be recited prior to communion after individual confession of 
particular sins has been made using the present text as a guide. 

10) London, British Library, MS Sloane 1584 (s.xvi in.), fols 55v-62r. (Jollijfe 
C.16; MW ME M.) 

A guide to hearing individual confession, incorporating the opening of a confessional 
formula followed by a long series of interrogations to be read to the penitent. Copied 
immediately after text 1, probably as a companion text, and like texts 1 and 2 
showing the same stress upon those aspects of confession most closely related to the 
regulation of the communal life of the parish and the resolution of disputes within it. 

11) London, British Library, MS Harley 2391 (s.xv in.), fols 134r-38v. (MWME 
AAA.) 19 

Opens with directions to the priest in Latin. The penitent is to say the benedicite, to 
which the priest is to reply with the dominus followed by an exhortation to 
confession per verba salutaria, for which a form of words is given. 20 The priest is 
then to hear the penitent until he reaches the end of what he wished to confess, when 
the priest is to address him thus in lyngua materna (fol.l34v): 

Son perauenter per com is nomor to fii mynd, & fierfor I schall 
touche dyuerser poyntys vnto fie; & if f>u fynd pc gylte in any of 
f>am, I pray fie to excuse fie noght. 

There follows a guide to self-examination and confession under the headings of the 
seven deadly sins, to be read by the priest to the penitent. A reference to pride of wyfe 
or of chyld suggests intention for a lay male penitent. At various points Latin 
directions for the priest occur, specifying what the priest is to say if the penitent 
confesses a particular sin, and during the section dealing with avarice questions to be 
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asked directly of the penitent occur. This treatment of the seven deadly sins is followed 
immediately by a shorter confessional formula in the first person dealing with the ten 
commandments (fols 137v-38r), and brief summaries of sins concerning the twelve 
articles of the faith and the bodily and spiritual works of mercy, again in the first 
person. There are no further directions to the priest after the change to first person 
forms, and the text ends simply explicit bona confessio pro salute humani 
generis, perhaps indicating conflation of different exemplars. As it stands, the later 
parts of the text would require some modification, if only to verbs and pronoun forms, 
if they were to be used consistently with the earlier parts of the text. 

A short fragment, probably from a form of confession, also occurs in this 
manuscript on fol.238v ( Jolliffe C.45; MWME PP); there is no indication of the 
intended audience or function. 

12) Oxford, Trinity College, MS 86 (s.xvi in.), fols lr-19v. ( Jolliffe C.29; MWME 
Dand Z; IMEP VIII, p. 9 [l].) 2 ' 

A lengthy confession in a first-person, ’confessional' voice interspersed with rubricated 
passages in a third-person, 'editorial' voice. The latter make clear intention for use as a 
guide to making a full, private confession of specific sins in accordance with the 
requirements of Lateran IV, and it is tempting to regard the rubricated passages as an 
attempt to adapt for such use an existing general confession. In support of this, it 
should perhaps be noted that in the section on the fifth commandment the more literal, 
and serious, manifestations of manslaughter and murder are confined to 'editorial', 
rubricated material, although such a clear distinction is not evident elsewhere in the 
text. Some topics, such as simony, are introduced only in the third-person passages. 
Both rubricated and unrubricated material have a rather 'omnium-gatherum' character, 
with the rubricated passages in particular containing some material addressed 
specifically to a layman and some addressed specifically to a priest. In the first-person 
material there is an unusual stress upon the social and spiritual responsibilities of the 
penitent towards his fellow Christians, as in confession of not correcting their faults 
and praying for their amendment, of neglecting internal and external promptings to do 
good, and of failing to give the needy the best one has and making them beg for what 
they are to receive. A male penitent is assumed throughout. 


B 
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iii. Forms of confession addressed to those in regular orders. 

13) London, British Library, MS Cotton Nero A.iii (s.xv. med.), fols 135v-37r. 22 
(Jolliffe C.42, 0.45; MWME MM; IPMEP 136.) 

Headed A compendius forme of dayly confessions and dealing in turn with: sins 
against love of God and one's fellow Christian; not keeping the principal vows of 
regular religious and the other statutes of a religious order; the seven deadly sins; the 
bodily and spiritual works of mercy; the sacraments; forgotten sins and forgotten 
penance; the articles of the faith; the bodily wits. The content of each section is 
carefully addressed to the needs and experience of one in regular orders. At the end of 
the confession the reader is referred by the note quere ante folio vii' to a Latin form 
of absolution which occurs on fol. 130v. 

The form of confession is followed immediately by a short text on frequent 
confession (fol. 137r-v) with the heading Alia nota de confessione, advising that 
when a person is accustomed to confess daily or often, he should make his confession 
short and deal principally with those matters with which his conscience is most 
grieved, especially mortal sins, or those sins about which he is in doubt whether they 
are mortal or venial, after which he should make a general confession of venial sins. 
(Cf. text 14 below.) 

14) London, British Library, MS Harley 494 (s.xv ex./xvi in.), fols 94r-96r. 23 
(Jolliffe C.25, 0.25; MWME V.) 

A note on frequent confession related textually to that which follows text 13 is here 
found appended to another form of confession intended for regular religious, headed 
Here foloweth a shorte confessionall for religious persons of eueryday' 
synnes aftir Bonauenture. 24 The confession shows an unusual structure, being 
divided into eight numbered sections dealing in turn with: failings in saying divine 
service; inobedience to the ten commandments and to the vows of regular religious; 
misspending one's time; unkindness and lack of gratitude to God; negligence in one's 
spiritual duties; sins of the heart and mind; sins of the mouth; sinful deeds. It is 
addressed throughout specifically to one in regular orders. 

15) Cambridge, Trinity College, MS 0.1.74 (s.xv med./ex.), fols 60r-65v. (Jolliffe 
C.28; 0.26, MWME Y; IMEP XI, p. 83 [12].) 25 
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16) Cambridge, Trinity College, MS 0.1.74 (s.xv med./ex.), fols 65v-70r. (IMEP 
XI, p.83 [13].) 

Text 15 is headed Here bigynnej) a man er of a confessiou/i for religious 
persoiws, and is concerned with transgressions from the vows of one in regular 
orders. Intention for women religious is shown by a discussion of talking in times or 
places where one should have kept one's silence with my sistren or with religyous 
men or wom'en, or with secler men or women. While text 16 is firmly focussed 
upon the concerns of the contemplative life, it does not contain any explicit reference 
to the particular circumstances of one in regular orders; this could be purely accidental, 
or could show intention for a wider variety of penitents, such as those leading a 
'mixed' life. Short gaps occur in the copying of both texts: one of the space taken by 
about twelve letters in text 15, and one of two lines and one of one and a half lines in 
text 16. L. R. Mooney in IMEP notes the first two of these, and speculates that the 
first is 'perhaps for individual additions' and the second '(?) for individual to name 
number or type of sins'. However, in all three instances the copying breaks off and 
resumes in mid clause, and the gaps do not occur at points where individual additions 
could reasonably be made; in each case, illegible material in the exemplar would seem 
a more likely explanation. 

17) Cambridge, St John's College, MS D.27 (s.xv in.), fol. 49r. 26 ( Jolliffe C.35; 
MW ME FF. ) 

The opening of an English confessional formula embedded in directions for the hearing 
of individual confession in the chapter-house after Prime on Sundays. 

18) Cambridge, Emmanuel College, MS 229 (s.xvii). 27 ( Jolliffe C.38, 0.29; 
MWME II.) 

Addressed to a woman in religious orders. Discussions of obedience (the ten 
commandments) and continence (the seven deadly sins) are followed under the head of 
wilful poverty by a more miscellaneous selection of practical and spiritual failings in 
her profession which may have befallen the penitent. Briefer sections on the seven 
works of mercy, the five bodily wits, the seven sacraments (dealing in particular with 
those received by the penitent: baptism, confirmation, penance, and the eucharist), the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, the seven spiritual works of mercy, and the four 
cardinal virtues are followed by a concluding prayer. The remainder of the roll is 
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occupied by a summary of the twelve articles of the faith and of how one may have 
failed in one's belief, with brief discussions of superstition and desperation. 

19) Yale, University Library, MS Beinecke 163 (s.xv med.), fols 179r-83v. 
(.MWME VV.) 28 

A brief discussion of the five bodily senses is followed by a detailed treatment of the 
seven deadly sins (incorporating under sloth a discussion of the works of mercy), the 
ten commandments, and the seven principal virtues. Intention for a user in holy orders 
is shown by such characteristics as sins against my rewle & holy customys of my 
ordre being found under pride, not saying divine service under sloth, or simony and 
usury under avarice, while passages during the sections on pride and sloth clearly 
indicate that a female penitent is intended. An unusual characteristic during the 
discussion of the principal virtues is condemnation of questioning the tenets of the 
faith and giving credence to new, presumably heterodox, beliefs. 

20) Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Eng.theol.e.181 (s.xiv ex.), fol. 1 lr-v. 29 

A fragment of a form of confession, comprising the opening and the following 
sections: Of Godis seruyse, Of myspendyng of tyme; Of unkyndenesse. The 
first of these (which contains material dealing with myssayng of divine office) 
strongly suggests intention for one in orders, and the second perhaps one in regular 
orders. At the end of the first section a temporary shift of voice from first to second 
person occurs with a set of supplementary interrogations, beginning Also 3 if {)u hast 
said; no such interrogations occur at the end of the second section, while the third 
ends incomplete. There is no evidence as to the gender of the intended penitent. 

21) Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Douce 60 (s.xv med.), fols 213r-27v; London, 
Society of Antiquaries, MS 687 (s.xv in.), pp. 359-81. 30 (Jolliffe C.17, 0.20; 
MWME N. On MS Douce 60 see IMEP IV, pp. 28-29 [7].) 

A lengthy model confession in English introduced by directions to the priest in Latin, 
and interrupted at various points by further Latin directions on how to guide the 
penitent during the confession. Discussion of failing to perform the divine office and 
of breaking silence in chirch and in quer and in oper places of rule . . . ayenst 
myn obedience and obseruaunce of my religioun strongly suggest intention for 
one in regular orders, as does discussion under pride of inobedience to the rule of my 
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order and of my profession. There follow summaries of the fourteen articles of the 
faith and the seven principal virtues, linked to the model confession by a note which 
immediately follows the summary of the virtues: 31 

Hit is to knowe that euery man or woman that is sinful 1 may 
sey his shrift in this maner as byfor is writen, adding mor or 
lesse as hint lyketh and after he hath grace of God, begynnyng 
with fie wordes as byfor is writen 

The remainder of the text is occupied by: a brief discussion of how confession should 
be administered; a commentary on the text of the Latin Confiteor; a discussion and 
enumeration of the circumstances of confession (which would seem to derive, directly 
or indirectly, from one of the penitential summas); a list of ambicions })at God 
hateth. 

22) Oxford, St John's College, MS 94 (s.xv in./med.), fols 144va-50va. (Jolliffe 
C.4; MW ME C. IMEP VIII, pp. 88-89 [16].) 

A lengthy text headed Heer begynneth J>e trety ])at perteyneth to confession, and 
unusual in giving explicit instructions as to how it is to be used. The penitent is 
informed that if he knows the Confiteor he should say it, with the text being given 
as far as quia peccaui in multis; if he does not know the Confiteor in Latin, he is 
to say it in English, and a translation of the same material is given. The penitent is 
then further instructed that he should use the model confession selectively in making 
his own confession, passing over material in which he does not consider himself 
guilty, for heer is generally for sengul or weddeth, prest or religius. In spite 
of this disclaimer, the subsequent model confession contains a good deal that is 
tailored to the circumstances of regular religious, and only a very little (a brief passage 
on sins within wedlock during the section on lechery) that would be of relevance only 
to a lay person. 

A further unusual characteristic is the citing of ample authorities in both 
English and Latin throughout both the introduction and the confession. 

A passage on performing the bodily works of mercy which is incorporated into 
the section on sloth refers the user back to an earlier discussion of the ten 
commandments, presumably the treatise on this subject which occurs earlier in the 
manuscript (fols 120ra-27va), for further information. It is thus possible that the form 
of confession (or at least, this part of it) is the composition of the scribe of the 
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manuscript, the Dominican anchorite of Newcastle-upon-Tyne John Lacy , 32 or that 

both texts have been copied from the same exemplar. 

23) London, British Library, MS Harley 172 (s.xv ex.), fols 1 lr-19r. 33 

Discussion of mynistracyon of the sacraments implies intention for a priest or at 
least for one in minor orders assisting a priest in administering the sacrament. The 
treatment of avarice likewise shows a concentration upon desiring worldly goods in 
general, lacking the references to sins associated with mercantile activity that are 
common in texts addressed to laymen, and also includes an unusual reference to giving 
money to entertainers. The sections dealing with lechery and with the sixth 
commandment contain no reference to lawful sexual intercourse within wedlock, again 
suggesting a clerical audience. Neither of these sections specifies the gender of the 
penitent, while the discussion of pride includes references to pride in both lordship and 
ladyship. However, the section on the ninth commandment, after stating the 
commandment in terms addressed to both male and female penitents, assumes a male 
pentitent in a subsequent passage in the first person. Unusual characteristics are 
confession during the section on the fourth commandment of failing to honour one's 
godparents, and a passage on entering places forbidden by the laws of the state or of 
the church. A section dealing with sins against the seven cardinal virtues is followed 
by a summary of each of the fourteen articles of the faith, in which the confessional 
format is temporarily abandoned, and where a function of conveying religious 
instruction is clear. 


tv. Texts with devotional associations. 

24) York, Minster Library, MS Additional 2 (s.xv med.), fols lr-4r, 209r-10v. 34 
(Jolliffe C.32; MWME CC. IMEP VI, pp. 61-62 [1].) 

A brief and compendious model confession, probably intended as a memorial guide to 
the pattern of a confession, rather than as an aid to extensive examination of 
conscience. The text is incomplete, breaking off in the middle of a section dealing 
with the spiritual works of mercy. In the treatment of coveting another's spouse 
during the section on the tenth commandment (fol. 3v), a second hand has inserted the 
word husbond above wyfe in the original hand, implying adaptation of the text for 
use by a woman, or perhaps for both men and women. 35 
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25) Bristol, Central Reference Library, MS 14 (s.xv in.), fol. 2r. 36 ( Jolliffe C.22; 
MWME S.) 

A fragment of a form of confession (copied in a different, fifteenth-century hand) 
preceding a Book of Hours, consisting of the opening (in which there is no indication 
of any topics to be dealt with apart from the seven deadly sins), a section on pride, and 
the beginning of a section on envy. The fragment breaks off in mid sentence at the 
base of the recto, and it would appear that copying was never completed. 

26) The Schoyen Collection, MS 1371 (Oslo/London), fols 206r-09r (s.xv med.). 

A form of confession following a Latin Psalter (s.xiii med.). In IMEP X, 31-32, 
I. Taavitsainen regards this material as forming four separate forms of confession 
(texts [1] to [4]) dealing with: the seven deadly sins; the ten commandments; the five 
bodily senses; the seven bodily works of mercy. I have been unable to consult this 
manuscript in person, and the tightness of the binding makes photographic 
reproduction impossible. However, the incipits and explicits supplied by Taavitsainen 
strongly suggest that this is in fact a single text on the pattern of most others 
examined in the present study. (Cf. also the description of this manuscript in 
Sotheby's sale catalogue for June 18th, 1991, pp. 192-95, lot 121.) Taavitsainen 
compares fols 206r-07v with Jolliffe C.24 (text 46 below) and C.32 (text 24), and 
fols 207v-08r with Jolliffe C.27 (text 8); I have been unable to investigate these 
comparisons. 

27) Ipswich Town Library, MS 7 (s.xvi in.), fols 282v-87v. ( MWME SS.) 

Copied towards the end of a long series of devotional items in English and Latin, 
including the Hours of the Virgin. M. R. James suggests that the manuscript was 
'written for a private person, probably a woman, living in London', 37 probably on the 
basis of the presence of a prayer for wommen travelyng of childe, fol. 79v, and the 
inclusion of a number of London feasts in the Calendar, fols lr-6v. There is no sign 
in the form of confession of adaptation for female use, with the sections on lechery 
and on the tenth commandment assuming a male penitent. 

28) Cambridge, University Library, MS Additional 3042, fols 79r-80v (s.xv 
in./med.). 38 ( Jolliffe C.10, 0.12; MWME G.) 
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A text showing the unusual characteristic of opening in the form of a prayer (fol. 79r): 

Good lorde, that knowest all thyng, whom I offende fro day to 
day, thy mercy 3 ette on me spring. And my defautes to knowe 
allway to thi mercy be I meke, ay in full hope to haue it with all 
my mende. Thus I preye to thyn owne loue, make thu me knyt. 

This characteristic is not maintained in the remainder of the text, which shows the 
usual address to a confessor in the conclusion. The reference in the conclusion to St 
Augustine may imply intention for use by a member of one of the Augustinian 
orders, and this should be compared with an earlier reference to obseruaunces of 
religiou/t. 

29) St Brendan's Confession: Cambridge, University Library, MS Hh.1.12 (s.xv 
med.), fols 52r-59v; London, Lambeth Palace Library, MS 541 (s.xv in.), fols 150v- 
65r; London, British Library, MS Harley 1706 (s.xv ex.), fols 84r-88r; Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, MS Douce 322 (s.xv med.), fols 98r-100r, lOlr-v (incomplete); 
Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS Anglais 41, (s.xv med.), fols 162v-76r (IMEP VII 
pp. 4-6); Oxford, Queen's College, MS 210 (s.xv med.), fols lr-llv (IMEP VIII p. 
81); Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson C 699 (s.xv in-/med.), fols 162v-79v; 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Ashmole 1288 (s.xiv ex./xv in.), fols 112v-30r. 
(.Jollijfe C.31; MW ME BB; IPMEP 311.) 39 

Throughout this lengthy text there is an emphasis upon the private, devotional aspects 
of confession, which accords well with its occurring chiefly alongside other devotional 
material. There is no mention of a confessor at any point, and the form of a prayer is 
maintained throughout. There are highly affective passages, in which both allegory 
and simile are employed. The devotional potential of the traditional topics of a 
confession is explored, as in the section dealing with the bodily wits, where sinning 
in misuse of one's sight is defined as failing to look upon the goodness of God and his 
works. 

30) Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson C 699 (s.xv in7med.), fols 88v-92r. 40 

A text making no mention of a priest at any point, in which the potential of 
confession as a devotional tool and as a means of summarizing information upon a 
variety of devotional topics is exploited. The confession opens with a treatment of the 
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spiritual manifestations of the ten commandments, which are not separately 
enumerated or otherwise distinguished from one another. There follow very brief 
summaries of the seven deadly sins and the five bodily and spiritual senses, followed 
by a commentary on the seven bodily works of mercy (where, in place of the more 
usual reference to the book of Tobit, sinning in the seventh work of mercy is 
explained as being understood in the third, as a failure to acknowledge that one is in 
the spiritual death of sin). During this brief text scripture is cited frequently, and 
Augustine twice. 41 The text ends somewhat abruptly, and may be incomplete. 

31) Cambridge, Magdalene College, MS F.4.13 (s. xvi in.), fols 123v-35r. 42 
{MWME RR.) 

A lengthy text headed A deuoute prayer to God the fathur of heuyn, & 
therwith a good forme of confession sum what general!, and maintaining 
throughout the form of a prayer. The text opens with a lengthy preamble in which the 
sinner describes himself as unworthy to be called God's simplest and lowest servant, 
and remembers that God has not saved Lucifer and his company, heuenly spiritys & 
moste clere au/igellys, on account of their oone only thoughte & sodayne synne 
of rebellyon. Against this is set scriptural authority that God does not desire the 
everlasting death of a sinner, but rather that he should be conuertid from his sin. 

The confession proper begins with an unusual account of sin by misuse of the 
feet, knees, thighs, the secrett & pudende membris, the sides, back and neck, 
shoulders, arms, hands, mouth, tongue, heart, ears, nostrils, eyes, head, and again the 
heart. This is followed by sections on the seven deadly sins and the ten 
commandments in which there is little stress upon the social manifestations of the 
sins. During the section on lechery sins against nature, homosexuality, and 
effeminacy are discussed in Latin. 

There follow sections on sins against the seven spiritual and bodily works of 
mercy, the twelve articles of the faith, the seven sacraments, the seven virtues 
theological and cardinal, the seven gifts and twelve fruits of the Holy Ghost, and the 
beatitudes. An affective register is maintained throughout, with occasional use of 
simile. There is little indication of the intended users of the text, although the section 
on the seven sacraments states that the penitent should both honour and keep the 
sacrament of matrimony, but only that he should honour the sacrament of the 
priesthood. At two points there are appeals to J>e blessid confessor saynt Gylys. 

32) Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 131 (s.xv in.), fols 136v-39r. 43 {Jolliffe 
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C.33; MWME DD.) 

Intention for use by layfolk is indicated by a reference in the section on lechery to 
performing deeds for purposes other than procreation, and perhaps also by a reference 
under sloth to being slow in hearing, rather than saying, divine service on workdays 
and holidays. Unlike several of the texts in this section, the confession is here 
addressed to a confessor, whether real or imaginary. However, the emphasis on the 
communal life of the parish noted in texts discussed in parts 1 and 2 above is here 
entirely absent, and while the passage quoted by J. Hughes in his discussion of this 
text is not entirely typical of the whole, 44 it is true that a devotional, reflective 
emphasis is discernible. 


v. Texts addressed to a lay audience. 

33) Yale, University Library, Beinecke MS 317 (s.xv ex.), fols 34v-35r. 45 

A text preceded by a brief discussion of the necessity of confession (fol. 34r), 
supported by a number of biblical and patristic quotations and paraphrases. The form 
of confession opens with a statement that it is a fourme of a generall co/ifessyoun 
{)at euery crysten man & woman is bownde to kunne & knowe. The treatment 
of pride is much fuller than that of the other deadly sins, which are simply 
enumerated, perhaps suggesting abbreviation of an exemplar with a fuller treatment of 
each. The text ends with a note that this confessyoun, here rehercyd generally, 
owyth to be declaryd mor opynly yef a man wolle clerly be shryven, referring 
the user for a mor opyn declaracyoun of the many horyble & abhomynable 
vyces which lie under each of the deadly sins to f)e tretyse next befor, presumably 
the second part of the Lay Folks' Catechism which immediately precedes the note on 
confession and in which many of the topics listed in the present text are dealt with at 
greater length. This suggests that at least this concluding passage of the form of 
confession has been written especially for the context of this manuscript, or 
alternatively that this text has been copied from an exemplar which has both this text 
and the Lay Folks' Catechism in the same order. It is also of interest that the user is 
not referred to the subsequent much fuller form of confession on fols 42v-50v (text 

34) , suggesting that these two texts have been copied from different sources. 

34) Yale, University Library, Beinecke MS 317 (s.xv ex.), fols 42v-50v. 
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A very extensive form of confession addressed to layfolk, presented, at least in part, in 
the form of a prayer. The text has the heading Confessio generalis ac specialis and 
opens with Psalm 6, verse 3, Miserere mei Domine, quoniam infirmus sum 
sana me. There follows a lengthy introductory discussion of the spiritual plight of 
the penitent, in which the parable of the Good Samaritan is used as the basis of a 
complex allegory of the penitent's position. The allegorical framework is maintained 
in the opening of the confession proper, where the outward and inward senses are 
identified as the gates of the soul, by which three robbers or enemies have entered the 
three powers of the soul, - Reason, Will and Understanding, - robbing them of their 
natural powers and goods of grace. The seven links in the chain of sin 46 which binds 
the soul to the tree of despair are then described in detail, followed by the five branches 
of this tree, constituting the five branches of sin against the Holy Ghost: 
presumption, despair, impugning known truth, despising God's grace, and obstinacy. 
The allegory of the wounds inflicted by the three enemies of the soul is continued in 
the following section, dealing with the ten commandments. There follow sections 
dealing with the seven deadly sins, sins against the articles of the faith (including a 
condemnation of non-Christian practices and prognostication from the stars), the three 
theological and the four cardinal virtues (including a condemnation of heresy), and the 
seven sacraments (including a condemnation of sinning in not fully believing in 
transubstantiation, and a highly orthodox discussion of the divine authority vested in a 
priest). 

The model confession in effect incorporates in its treatment of these topics a 
highly compendious devotional manual, setting out in frequently striking and affective 
language many of the central tenets of Christian belief. The peroration makes clear the 
didactic function of the text, stating that the confession is intended to remedy yn 
especyall... J>e gret ignorance co/itynuail reygnynge yn me. 

In the section on avarice, the word husbonde has been deleted, perhaps 
showing adaptation of a text originally intended for the use of a married laywoman for 
a user belonging to a different category. (The deletion is simply by striking through 
and cannot be dated.) 

35) Oxford, Trinity College, MS 86 (s.xvi in.), fols 56v-69r. ( Jolliffe C.7; MWME 
D; IMEP VIII, p. 100 [27].) 47 

A lengthy general confession, beginning with directions that the penitent should say 
the Latin Confiteor as far as the words Ideo precor sanctam Mariam (presumably 
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stopping after mea maxima culpa), at which point he should make a full confession 
of any specific sins requiring confession, and then read (presumably under the 
supervision of a priest) the English general confession given here, followed by the 
remainder of the Confiteor from Ideo precor onwards. The confession is 
unambiguously addressed to a lay penitent (although a section on the seven sacraments 
does include a very brief passage intended for one who intends to become a priest), and 
by implication to one of some wealth and social standing (the section on pride deals 
with pride of blode & kyne and of rychesse, golde, syluer, lyuelode, honoure, 
dignite, clothyng and aparel). There is no consistent address to a penitent of either 
gender. A primary intention of conveying a large amount of basic religious knowledge 
is shown by the following topics which take up a little under half of the confession: 
the theological virtues (including in the section on faith a lengthy summary of the 
articles of the faith); the cardinal virtues; the seven sacraments; the seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost; the Beatitudes. A concern with the devotional life of the penitent is 
evident: during the treatment of the third commandment redyng of goode bokys is 
recommended, while in the section on the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, the 
contemplative life is described as holy prayeris, redyng and meditacyoun. 48 

36) Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS 142 (s.xv med.), fols 107v, col.2-10v, 
col.2. (Jolliffe C.30; MWME AA.) 

Intention for the male head of a lay household is indicated by a passage on teaching in 
the section dealing with the seven spiritual works of mercy, and also by subsequent 
passages on counselling and chastisement. A reference to failing to pay tithes and 
offerings to the Church in the section on pride perhaps also suggests an intention for a 
lay audience. In this context the sections on the sixth commandment and on lechery 
are somewhat surprising in their general censure of sinful relations with both married 
and single women without any reference to lawful sexual relations within wedlock. 
Rather than indicating multiple exemplars, this may perhaps be explained as a result 
of the stress on the spiritual life and the suppression of worldliness to be found 
throughout this text; one should also note in this context an unusual condemnation of 
hearing worldly fables during the discussion of the bodily senses. 

37) Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Laud Miscellany 210 (s.xv in.), fols 157r-65r; 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Ashmole 1286 (s.xv in.), fols 252r-60v (see IMEP IX, 
pp. 46-47 [8]); Marquess of Bath, Longleat House, MS 29 (s.xv in./med.), fols 24v- 
29v and 31 r; London, British Library, MS Harley 4172, fols 116r-22v (s.xv ex.; 
incomplete). (Jolliffe C.20; MWME Q.) 
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A text addressed to the male head of a household. Unusual passages occur in all four 
witnesses during the sections on the fifth and eighth commandments dealing with 
areas in which the obligations of oaths of crafts, guilds, or brotherhoods could conflict 
with the law of the Church. The treatment of the sixth commandment contains a 
similarly unusual reference to failing to honour a vow of chastity within wedlock. 49 

An edition of this text based on Longleat House MS 29 with variants from all 
known manuscripts is given in S. J. Ogilvie-Thomson, 'An edition of the English 
works in MS Longleat 29, excluding The Parson's Tale', Oxford University D.Phil. 
Thesis (1980), 232-83. As Ogilvie-Thomson notes (p. 234), in MS Harley 4172 first 
person forms have been consistently erased and second person interrogatory forms 
inserted in their place, effectively converting the text into a set of confessional 
interrogations, probably for use by a priest. 50 

38) London, British Library, MS Royal 18.A.X (s.xv in.), fols 55v-60r. ( Jolliffe 
C.43; MWME NN.) 

Incorporates a section on the seven deadly sins related textually to that in text 37, 51 
preceded by a brief section dealing with preparation for confession, and followed by 
sections on: the bodily senses; misuse of goods temporal and spiritual; the ten 
commandments; the bodily and spiritual works of mercy. The text is addressed to a 
laywoman, and, as would appear from material not paralleled in text 37 in the section 
on avarice, one who has considerable financial dealings. 

39) London, British Library, MS Royal 18.A.x (s.xv in.), fols 60v-61v. ( Jolliffe 
C.9; MWME F.) 

A brief confession in the form of a prayer, attributed to St Edmund of Canterbury. 52 
Immediately follows text 38. 

40) London, British Library, MS Harley 6041 (s.xv in.), fols 97r-102v. 53 {Jolliffe 
C.8; MWME E.) 

Appears from a discussion of sins within wedlock to be addressed to a layman. Opens 
with directions to the penitent on preparation for penance, recommending that he 
should review his past conduct in a private place, and that he should say wyj) grete 
deuocion and with contricion of herte the Latin hymn Veni creator spiritus , of 
which the full text is given. Psalms 25 and 43, (24 and 42 in the Vulgate), Ad te 
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domine levavi and Iudica me dominus et discerne, are also recommended and the 
opening words of each given in Latin, implying that the user either knows these 
psalms by heart or has access to a Psalter for the full text. The confession proper 
includes a lengthy treatment of the seven deadly sins, and much shorter sections on: 
sins of speech; unshriven sins; sins of omission; the sacraments; the ten 
commandments; the deeds of bodily mercy; the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost; the 
principal virtues; the virtues pat been ciepid gratuite and virtues of diuinite; 
the seven virtues which are remedies against the seven deadly sins; sins of all parts of 
the body; falling under the sentence of cursing pronounced in the church. 

41) The Hopton Hall manuscript (MS Chandos-Pole-Gell) (s.xv in.), fols lr-3v. 
(Jolliffe C.13; MWME J). 

The opening of a form of confession, consisting of an introduction and confession in 
the seven deadly sins, ending without any formal conclusion. The section on avarice 
seems to be addressed to a wealthy lay audience, with condemnation of deceiving 
others in buying and selling, of using false weights and measures, and of withholding 
pe hyre of werke men. There is also criticism of withholding goods from the 
needy, and giving them instead to those who have no need and to minstrels, while 
condemnation of minstrelsy is found also in the section on gluttony. The text is 
followed immediately on fol. 2v without any clear division by a version of the Lay 
Folks' Catechism, 54 which is followed in turn by a discussion of sin occupying fols 
9v-13r which at two points incorporates material in a confessional format on fols 1 lr 
and 1 lv-12r. 55 The second of these gives a detailed discussion of sins of mouth, heart, 
and deed. 

42) Leeds, University Library, MS Brotherton Collection 501 (s.xv med.), fols 82r- 
86r. {Jolliffe C.39; MWME JJ; IMEP VI, p. 9 [5].) 

The opening of the text specifies a particular context and function for the form of 
confession (fol. 82r): 

O pu my brothyr pat art yong of age, qwiche kanst not 
confesse thiself onto thy gostly fadyr, perfor Y shal 
wryghte to the how pu shalt haue the in thy confession. 

O. S. Pickering notes the address to the singular brothyr here and in similar 
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rubricated passages and marginal annotations in this text and elsewhere in the 
manuscript, and shows that this address to a singular audience has at many points been 
supplemented with rubrics and annotations addressed to a plural audience, in which the 
use of frater or fratres as forms of address makes the members of a religious 
community likely as users of this manuscript. 56 In this context it is interesting to note 
that outside these rubricated passages the form of confession is apparently addressed to 
a lay audience, with the discussions both of lechery and of the first commandment 
making reference to the penitent's wife and children, and with no evidence of 
adaptation to a clerical audience. The educational implications of the opening rubric 
are, however, borne out by the main part of the text, where the treatment of the first 
commandment includes an elaborate summary of the articles of the faith, and this 
perhaps explains the choice of such an exemplar in the present instance. 

43) London, British Library, MS Cotton Caligula A.ii (s.xv ex.), fols 69v-70r. 
(.Jolliffe C.18; MW ME O.) 

A brief form of confession found among a collection of domestitia for family use. 57 
The text is somewhat unusual in dealing first with sins against the ten 
commandments, followed by the seven deadly sins and the bodily senses, and is 
immediately followed by penitential verses ( IMEV 1701). 


vi. Texts with educational associations. 

44) London, British Library, MS Additional 60577 (s.xv ex.), fols 159v-79v. 
(MWME ZZ.) 58 

Occurs at the end of a long series of catechetical items in English preceded by a cross¬ 
row. A similar catechetical function for the form of confession is suggested by its 
compendious yet cursory nature, and further by the brief summary of topics covered by 
the text which occurs on fol. 179r, for which a mnemonic function seems likely. 

45) Paris, Bibliotheque Sainte Genevieve, MS 3390, (s.xv in.), fols 52v-57r. ( IMEP 
VII, pp. 26 [6]; not listed in Jolliffe or MW ME.) 

Ends with a general statement of the creed, again suggesting a function as a summary 
of a course of Lenten instruction, as does the simple but comprehensive nature of the 
preceding confessional material. 
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46) London, British Library, MS Additional 37075 (s.xv med./ex.), fols 39v-40v. 
(,Jolliffe C.24; MWME U.) 

A brief form of confession copied roughly in a slightly later hand (s.xv ex.) in a 
collection of grammatical and educational texts for school use, perhaps associated with 
St Anthony's School in London. 59 

47) London, British Library, MS Additional 37787 (s.xv in.), fols 3r-11 v; Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, MS eng.poet.a. 1 (s.xiv ex.), fols 366r-67r; London, British Library, 
MS Additional 22283 (s.xiv ex.), fol. 170v (incomplete). (Jolliffe C.21, MWME R; 
IPMEP 309.) 60 

A confession in the seven deadly sins, ten commandments, seven bodily works of 
mercy, and five bodily senses, followed by an exposicion of each of these topics with 
the addition of the spiritual works of mercy, in which substantially the same material 
as is found under each of these heads in the confession is presented in a question and 
answer format. Ends with a Latin note that the confession is to be used selectively. 

48) Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 596 (s.xv in.), fols 31v-34r. 

Opens with substantially the same treatment of the seven deadly sins as text 47, 
although with a great deal of variation in phrasing and some minor differences in 
content. The subsequent section on the ten commandments is highly unusual, 
including the material from text 47 dealing with the first, second, fourth, sixth, 
eighth, and ninth commandments only, with the following passage inserted between 
the sixth and eighth commandments (fol. 33v): 

Also I cry God mercy (tat I haue nought do to myne emcristen 
like as I wolde they dede to me, and ferthermore I haue take othir 
thingis thanne my owen ajen the wil of hem pat owed it. 
Wherfore I crye God almyty mercy. 

Thus, the third, fifth and tenth commandments are omitted entirely, while the seventh 
commandment is given an unusual treatment. None of the commandments is here 
numbered, and it is just possible that material has been omitted by error, although this 
seems unlikely in the case of such basic material as the decalogue. There follow the 
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section on the seven bodily works of mercy from text 47 with housing the homeless 
and burying the dead both omitted, and the section on the bodily senses complete. The 
text ends with a brief prayer. 

49) Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Douce 322 (s.xv med.), fol. 17r-v; London, 
British Library, MS Harley 1706 (s.xv ex.), fols 17v-18r. 61 

The opening part of text 47, consisting of confession in the seven deadly sins, with 
the heading these ben the seuyn dedely synnes. 

50) Bristol, Central Reference Library, MS 6 (s.xvi in.), fols 134r-37v. 62 ( Jolliffe 
C. 21; MW ME R.) 

A confession in the seven deadly sins related textually to that in text 47 (although 
with quite different sections on sloth and lechery), followed by sections on: the ten 
commandments; the seven bodily and spiritual works of mercy; the articles of the faith 
(with the number unspecified); the sacrament of the altar; the four cardinal and three 
high virtues (wisdom, temperance, prudence and strength; faith, hope and charity); the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost; the five spiritual and bodily senses. 

The treatment of lechery is addressed to a female penitent, which N. Matthews 
suggests reveals that the text is intended for the use of female penitents at the Hospital 
of St Mark at Bristol. 63 There is nothing elsewhere in the text to rule out such an 
interpretation, although it should be noted that masculine pronouns are used 
throughout in referring to the penitent. The only explicit link with the Hospital of St 
Mark in this text is in the closing words, Sancte Marce ora pro nobis. 64 


vii. Miscellaneous Texts. 

51) Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Ashmole 59 (s.xv med.), fol. 130v. ( Jolliffe 
C.14; MW ME K; IMEP IX, p. 3 [7].) 

A fragment consisting of the opening of a form of confession with the heading The 
morow off screfte, copied in a fifteenth-century hand other than that of John Shirley, 
the scribe of the remainder of the manuscript. Only the top quarter of the leaf remains, 
with the lower part possibly removed to make use of blank space on the recto, where 
the copying of part of the Three Kings of Cologne seems to have been left off 
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incomplete by Shirley. The fragment consists only of the opening formula (consisting 
of a brief confession of sinning in the ten commandments, seven deadly sins, five 
senses, and in misusing God's gifts) and the beginning of a section on the first 
commandment. Although material has clearly been lost where the lower part of the 
leaf has been removed, there is no indication as to whether copying of the text was 
ever completed. 

52) London, British Library, MS Harley 7578, fol. lr-v (s.xv ex.). 65 (Jolliffe C.44; 
MW ME OO.) 

A fragment copied in two columns, preceded by a verse summary of the ten 
commandments ( IMEV 3687). Much of the recto is illegible. The fragment of the 
form of confession consists of the opening and sections dealing with pride, wrath, 
sloth, avarice and gluttony. 'Hie text appears to be addressed to a layman. The section 
dealing with sloth is the longest, and includes brief discussions of the works of mercy 
and the bodily senses, perhaps implying that no separate sections on these topics were 
to follow. 

53) Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Tanner 201 (s.xv in.), fol. lr. ( Jolliffe C.36; 
MWME GG.) 

An extremely brief form of confession, which Jolliffe regards as a fragment. However, 
the text constitutes a complete confession in itself, and there is no evidence of 
copying having been broken off. It is copied in a very small, current Secretary hand, 
and occupies only the upper sixth of the leaf. 


54) London, British Library, MS Sloane 774 (s.xv), fols 40v-45v. 66 

In addition to material extracted from The Clensyng of Mannes Soule, a further prose 
form of confession occurs here with the heading a compendyos general 
confessioun. The structure and content of this text are described by W. Everett. 67 
However, in the context of the large number of texts considered in the present survey 
which contain similar formulaic expressions, the common phrases cited by Everett 
should be disregarded as evidence for any textual affiliation between this text and The 
Clensyng of Mannes Soule. 
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55) Oxford, Trinity College, MS 86 (s.xvi in.), fols 69r-71v. ( Jolliffe C.19; 
MWME P; 1MEP VIII pp. 100-01 [28].) 

Follows in the same hand immediately after text 35 above, with the heading A lytyl 
addicioun for more perfyte serche of confession. However, what follows is a 
series of sentences and phrases apparently taken from a longer confessional formula, 
ending with a lengthy peroration which it would be difficult to accommodate within 
the structure of text 35. The material preceding this is diffuse and does not show any 
obvious structural principle, and shows a mixture of material suitable only for a priest 
with material more suitable for a layman. It can probably best be explained as a series 
of extracts or recollections from a text of the 'omnium gatherum' sort, thus standing 
in relation to text 35 not as an extension to the previous text but as a series of notes 
to be used by an experienced confessor in assisting a penitent in making a confession 
of individual sins before reading the general confession offered by text 35. 

56) Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 789 (s.xv in.), fols l()5r-108v. (Jolliffe 
C.26; MWME W.) 

Jolliffe lists as a form of confession 'conflated with another tract at the end'. Opens in 
a confessional format with acknowledgement of sins in specifically spiritual 
manifestations of the ten commandments, after which there occur summaries of the 
seven deadly sins and the five bodily works of mercy. This is followed by a warning 
to the audience to think upon the Day of Judgement, after which the text concludes 
with a lengthy account of the seven bodily works of mercy in which the confessional 
format is not maintained. The text as it stands is coherent as an examination in the 
spiritual life, and there is no reason to think that conflation has in fact occurred. 

57) London, Public Record Office, MS E. 101/185/1 (s.xv). ( Jolliffe C.6.) 

A fragment found on a narrow parchment strip reinforcing the outer edge of the third 
paper quire of the manuscript. The fragment consists of two lines which are probably 
from a prose form of confession. However, they yield little information as to the 
possible structure or content of this text. 

58) Cambridge, Magdalene College, MS Pepys 2125 (s.xiv ex./xv in.), fols 56v- 
60v. 
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A discussion of the manner in which confession is to be made, followed by a very 
brief model confession which is abbreviated at many points (cf. text 1 above), 
followed in turn by a detailed exposition of the seven deadly sins and each of their 
branches which is not presented in a confessional format. The text is identified in the 
recent catalogue of college manuscripts, following Jolliffe and Raymo, as being from 
The Clensyng of Mannes Soule. 68 However, this is denied by W. Everett, 69 and the 
two texts are indeed independent. 


Rejected manuscripts. 

a) Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson C 285 (s.xv in.), fols 60v-61r. ( MWME 
WW.) 

A short treatise on the visitation of the sick, here attributed to St Anselm ( Jolliffe , 
L.6, N.12). 

b) London, Lambeth Palace Library, MS 559 (s.xv in.), fols 45r-47v. ( MWME TT.) 

The second in a series of three penitential prayers; the latter part is in the form of a 
confession. 

c) Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Douce 246 (s.xv in.), fols 4r-10v ( MWME XX), 
fol. 58v C MWME UU). 

A Primer in English ( IPMEP 135), preceded by a quire of four leaves containing 
tables for calculating Easter Day and English translations of the Credo, Misereatur 
and Confiteor (fols lr-4r). Fol. 4v is blank, while fols 5r-10v contain a Calendar. 
Fol. 58v contains Psalm 137, Confitebor tibi Domine. 

d) Cambridge, University Library, MS Ii.6.2 (s.xv in.). ( MWME YY.) 

A brief text on the importance of confession, containing no material in a confessional 
format. 
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Index of Manuscripts 

Arabic numerals refer to the numbered texts in the above study, while letters refer to 
rejected manuscripts. 
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NOTES 

1 The lists given in P. S. Jolliffe, A Check-list of Middle English Prose Writings of 
Spiritual Guidance (Toronto, 1974: henceforth Jolliffe) section C and by R. R. Raymo in A 
Manual of the Writings in Middle English 1050-1500, ed. by J, B, Severs and A. E. Hartung 
(New Haven, 1967-: henceforth MWME), vol. VII pp. 2562-63 (text [211]) are both in need 
of expansion, and both show in their groupings of texts an over-reliance upon incipits. 
Where appropriate, I give for each text a reference to the classifications of Jolliffe (in the 
form of the lettered section followed by the number of each text within that section) and to 
MWME (for texts from VII [211], simply the letter assigned by Raymo to each 'version'), 
and also to the numbered sections of The Index of Printed Middle English Prose, ed. by R. 
E. Lewis, N. F. Blake, and A. S. G. Edwards (New York and London, 1985: henceforth 
IPMEP) and the Handlists so far published of The Index of Middle English Prose, ed. A. S. 
G. Edwards et al., Handlists I-XI (Cambridge 1984-1996: henceforth IMEP). In the case of 
references to IMEP, it should be noted that useful amounts of the texts discussed are given 
in the form of incipits and explicits; headings and very brief incipits are also given in 
Jolliffe. Forms of confession preserved in printed books are not considered here, nor are 
the small number of verse forms of confession (listed in MWME VII, [211]), nor the 
Scottish prose form of confession incorporated into a longer treatise on confession in the 
Asloan manuscript, fols lr-32v (see W. A. Craigie, ed., The Asloan Manuscript. A 
Miscellany in Prose and Verse, I, The Scottish Text Society n.s. 14 (1923), pp. 65-80). 
The much more extensive treatment of material in a confessional format in The Clensyng of 
Mannes Soule (see note 67 below) and in Chaucer's Parson's Tale are also outside the scope 
of this study, as are confessional manuals which do not include forms of confession (on 
which see most recently E. Duffy, The Stripping of the Altars (New Haven, 1992), pp. 58- 
60) and the quite distinct genre of guides to the visitation of the sick. 

The present survey is extracted from my unpublished University of Oxford D.Phil. 
thesis (1994) 'A study of Oxford, Trinity College, MS 86, with editions of selected texts, 
and with special reference to late Middle English prose forms of confession', where editions 
will be found of texts 4, 12, 35, and 55 below, and transcriptions of texts 1, 2, 10, and 34; 
see also note 17 below. 

My thanks are due to the owners and custodians of all manuscripts consulted in this 
study for permission to consult the manuscripts in their possession or keeping. My thanks 
are also due in very large measure to Professor Anne Hudson and Professor Malcolm Parkes, 
who supervised the research on which this article is based, and to my examiners Dr Vincent 
Gillespie and Dr Oliver Pickering for their generous advice, and especially to the latter for 
having read a draft of this article and suggested a number of valuable improvements. 
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2 On the development of such a structure, see J. Goering and P, J. Payer, 'The Summa 
Penitentie Fratrum Predicatorum: a thirteenth-century Confessional Formulary', Mediaeval 
Studies, 55 (1993), 16-20. 

3 The practice of making a general confession of venial and forgotten sins is itself in 
large part a result of medieval controversy as to whether confession of venial as well as 
mortal sins was required by Omnis utriusque sexus, and of the confusion prevalent in 
attempts to distinguish clearly between mortal and venial sins. See further: Lea, Auricular 
Confession, II pp. 239-44, 264-75; M. W. Bloomfield, The Seven Deadly Sins (Michigan, 
1952), p. 43. 

4 'The Social History of Confession in the Age of the Reformation 1 , Transactions of 
the Royal Historical Society, 5th series 25 (1975), p. 24. 

5 For an investigation of this topic see: R. M. Ball, 'The Education of English 
Secular Clergy in the later Middle Ages, with special reference to the manuals of 
instructions', Cambridge University Ph.D. thesis, 1977. 

6 Often, like several of the texts considered here, found alongside the Hours of the 
Virgin: see further M. Erler, 'The Maner to Lyue Well and the Coming of English in 
Francois Regnault's Primers of the 1520s and 1530s', The Library, 6th series 6 (1984), 
229-43. 

7 A link discernible already in Quivel's Summula (F. M. Powicke and C. R. Cheney, 
Councils and Synods, with Other Documents Relating to the English Church (Oxford, 
1964) II pp. 220-26, 1061-62); see further J. Shaw, 'The Influence of Canonical and 
Episcopal Reform on Popular Books of Instruction', The Popular Literature of Medieval 
England, ed. by T. J. Heffeman, (Knoxville, 1985), pp. 44-60, and, on examination in 
basic religious knowledge during confession, J. Hughes, 'The Administration of 
Confession in the Diocese of York in the Fourteenth Century', Borthwick Studies in 
History 1, Studies in Clergy and Ministry in Medieval England, ed. by D. M. Smith, (York, 
1991), pp. 87-163. Cf. also John Drury's tractatus de modo confitendi (ed. by S. B. 
Meech, 'John Drury and his English Writings', Speculum, 9 (1934), 76-79). 

8 The collection of John Gysbom, canon of the Premonstratensian house of 
Coverham in Yorkshire, and also at some stage curate of Alyngton, a Lincolnshire parish 
belonging to the Premonstratensian house of Newbo. A note (fol. 87v) recording a debt 
owed by one canon of Newbo Priory to another would seem to suggest a link with the house 
at Newbo itself; for Gysbom to have performed a pastoral role in the parish of Alyngton 
while resident in the house at Newbo would have been in accordance with the regular 
practice of the Premonstratensian order. 

9 Such an exemplum is not recorded in F. C. Tubach, Index Exemplorum: A Handbook 
of Medieval Religious Tales, FF Communications, no. 204 (Helsinki, 1969). 
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10 In both Jolliffe and MW ME regarded as two separate texts. 

11 The reasons for the copying of texts 1 and 2 in the same manuscript are uncertain. 
Text 2 may be intended for use on occasions other than Easter Day; however, it should be 
noted that text 10 below is also paralleled by a further incomplete confessional manual 
ending with a series of confessional interrogations (fols 63r-79r), suggesting that the 
apparent redundancy of some the material in this collection may arise simply from a 
particular interest in penitential material on Gysborn's part. 

12 A collection of materials in English and Latin chiefly of practical use to a parish 
priest, including an abridgement of Fasciculus Morum. (I am grateful to have been given 
access to a draft description from a catalogue of medieval manuscripts in Durham University 
Library in preparation by A. I. Doyle.) 

13 Raymo in MWME classifies fols lr-2!r, 48r-v, and 56v-69r as a single text, 
version D, and then again separately classifies fols 1 r-19v as version Zand fol. 48r-v as 
version LL. 

14 Copied consecutively with text 8 below. 

15 'A Middle English Versified Penance Composed of Popular Prayer Tags', Notes and 
Queries, 231 (1986), 449-50; see also 'Checklist of Unedited Late Middle English 
Sermons', p. 150, where the incipit and explicit are given, and the text identified as an 
Easter Day sermon. 

16 The text breaks off in mid clause half way down fol. 176v during the section on 
sloth (itself only the fourth of the deadly sins in the order adopted in this text). 

17 Ha.2383 has material in the order; ten commandments; seven deadly sins; seven 
works of bodily mercy; five bodily senses; seven spiritual works of mercy; five spiritual 
senses. Line, has; ten commandments; seven deadly sins; seven works of bodily mercy; 
seven spiritual works of mercy; five spiritual senses; five bodily senses. In the passages it 
shares with this text, Ha. 1288 has: ten commandments; seven works of bodily mercy; five 
bodily senses; five spiritual senses; seven spiritual works of mercy. It is impossible from 
the surviving evidence to reconstruct the relationships of the manuscripts with any 
certainty, and therefore no assumptions can be made concerning which of the manuscripts 
represents most closely the original state of the text. For a transcription of the text from 
Ha.2383 collated against the other manuscripts, see Durkin 'Trinity College, MS 86' vol. I, 
Appendix B. 

18 There are also close verbal similarities between parts of this section of the text and 
a tract on the ten commandments preserved in the St Albans, Cathedral Library manuscript. 
For discussion of this text see G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England 
(Cambridge, 1961), passim. 

19 The bulk of the manuscript is taken up by Mirk's Festial. 
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20 On evidence for the procedure of the opening of a private confession see A. E. 
Nichols, 'The Etiquette of Pre-Reformation Confession in East Anglia', The Sixteenth 
Century Journal , 17 (1986), 145-63. 

21 See note 13 above. 

22 Several of the items in this part of the manuscript relate to the Carthusian order. 

23 Several of the texts in the main hand of the manuscript, including the form of 
confession, contain references to St Bridget, suggesting that the collection was copied for 
the use of a member of the Bridgettine house at Syon. A Catalogue of the Harleian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 1808) speculates that the Anne Bulkeley 
whose name appears on fols iv and lr was abbess either of Syon or of Barking; however, 
the name does not appear in lists of abbesses of either house, nor in fraternity lists. C. F. 
R. de Hamel, Syon Abbey: The Library of the Bridgettine Nuns and their Peregrinations 
after the Reformation (Roxburghe Club, 1991) mentions the manuscript only on p. 144, n. 
109, as being possibly the work of a scribe who had copied other material for a Syon nun. 

24 On the attribution to Bonaventura, see MW ME IX, p.3102. 

23 Raymo in MWME regards fols 60v-70r as a single text, and also lists a further form 
of confession as occurring on fol. lr, where The Counsels of St Isidore begins. 

26 Edited by the Abbess of Stanbrook and J. B. L. Tolhurst as The Ordinal and 
Customary of the Abbey of St Mary York, The Henry Bradshaw Society, 73, 75 and 8 4 
(1936, 1937, and 1951). 

27 A seventeenth-century parchment roll containing a copy of a late Middle English 
text: see J. Martin, 'Edmund Lynold and the Court of High Commission', Lincolnshire 
Architectural and Archaeological Society, Reports Papers, 5 (1953), 70-74. If the 
parchment roll mentioned in Lynold's will is indeed the exemplar of the present manuscript 
(see Martin op. cit.), this raises interesting possibilities concerning its use, perhaps as a 
highly portable aid to a confessor. 

2K B. A. Shailor ( Catalogue of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the Beinecke 
Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Yale University, I, (New Haven, 1984), p. 221) states 
that this text 'appears to be an abbreviated version' of text 34 below. Closer examination 
of the two texts in fact reveals there to be no relationship between the two texts beyond the 
generic similarities common to all model confessions. 

29 The hand is similar to but different from that of the quire of ten leaves which makes 
up the main part of the manuscript (see A. Hudson, 'The Lay Folks' Catechism: A 
Postscript', Viator, 19 (1988), 307; B. Barker-Benfield, The Bodleian Library Record, vol. 
12, no. 6 (April, 1988), 489-90.), as is the mise en page, but both the colour of the ink and 
the style of decoration are quite different. There is thus no strong reason for considering 
that this leaf has a common origin with the other ten leaves. 
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30 In MS Douce 60 two blank pages occur, fols 215v and 216r. There is no material 
missing at this point, and the omission of these leaves may be explained simply by scribal 
error. I have chosen to regard the whole of fols 213r-27v as a single text; however, both 
Jolliffe and Raymo in MWME regard the confessional text as ending on fol. 222v, while 
L. Braswell in IMEP IV describes fols 213r-27v as '[Form of Confession ]; other items, 
rubricated'. The chief contents of this manuscript are Mirk's Festial and Instructions for 
Parish Priests, strongly suggesting that it is a parish priest's collection. The apparent 
intention of the form of confession for one in orders is thus somewhat odd; it is perhaps 
conceivable that the manuscript was copied for the use of a member of one of the religious 
orders which regularly undertook parochial duties, such as the Premonstratensian Canons or 
Mirk's own Augustinian Canons. In this connection it should be noted that the confession 
ends with unusual petitions to St Augustine and St Nicholas. Although the Society of 
Antiquaries manuscript is a collection of a somewhat different character, the presence of the 
Latin Speculum sacerdotis also suggests intention for use by a priest. 

31 MS Douce 60, fols 224v-25r. 

32 On Lacy and this manuscript see further A. I. Doyle, 'Publication by members of the 
religious orders', in Book Production and Publishing in Britain. 1375-1475, ed. by J. 
Griffiths and D. Pearsall (London, 1989), pp. 109-24. 'Die manuscript has been refoliated; 
the folios occupied by this text were formerly numbered 142v-48v. 

33 Copied by the same scribe as text 44; for a description of the manuscript see 
Wilson and Fenlon, Winchester Anthology, pp. 39-40. 

34 Copied in the available space at both the beginning and the end of the manuscript. 

35 If the suggestion that the manuscript was produced for the use of John Bolton, 
merchant, alderman, and mercer, is correct (see N. R. Ker, Medieval Manuscripts in British 
Libraries, IV, (Oxford, 1991), p. 791), these features may perhaps show the use of the 
manuscript by his wife or by another female member of his household; cf. an illustration in 
the body of the Book of Hours (fol. 40v) depicting St Sytha attended by a suppliant woman 
in blue, perhaps indicating female ownership or use of the manuscript. 

36 See Ker, Medieval Manuscripts, II, pp. 209-10. 

37 ’Descriptions of the Ancient Manuscripts in the Ipswich Public Library', 
Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and Natural History, 22 (1934), p. 95. 

38 The main contents of the manuscript (s.xv in.) are the Hours of the Holy Spirit in 
Latin (fols 7r-32v) and the Meditation B (fols 36r-78v: see S. J. Ogilvie-Thomson, Richard 
Rolle: Prose and Verse, EETS O.S. 293 (1988). pp. xcii-iv). The form of confession is in a 
hand not found elsewhere in the manuscript, among a series of miscellaneous shorter items 
in various hands. 

39 Printed from Cambridge, University Library, MS Hh.1.12 by R. H. Bowers, 'The 
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Middle English St Brendan's Confession', Archiv fur das Stadium der neueren Sprachen und 
Literaturen, 175 (1939), 40-49; and, more accurately, from London, Lambeth Palace 
Library, MS 541 by F. Kuriyagawa, The Middle English St Brendan's Confession and 
Prayer , Geibun-Kenkyu, 25 (1968), 1-23. The witness in Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS 
Ashmole 1288 is unnoticed by Jollife, while in IMEP IX the end of the text is wrongly 
transcribed as the end of the Primer, and in MWME it is incorrectly catalogued as an 
independent text (QQ), possibly because the text here lacks any mention of St Brendan 
either in the heading or at the end of the text. 

40 Regarded as part of the St Brendan's Confession by Raymo in MWME. 

41 In the second instance employing the same allegory of the iron chain of the seven 
deadly sins ( Confessions VIII v) as occurs also in text 34 below. 

42 A devotional collection compiled by or for Jasper Fyloll, a London Dominican. On 
probable Syon connections see de Hamel, Syon Abbey pp. 119 and 134. 

43 Copied by John Morton: see A. I. Doyle, 'Reflections on Some Manuscripts of 
Nicholas Love's Myrrour of the Blessed Lyf of Jesu Christ', Leeds Studies in English , n.s. 
14 (1983), 82-93. The form of confession is probably here intended for the use of Morton 
and his wife Juliana, for whom letters of fraternity with the Augustinian friars in York are 
recorded in the manuscript, fols 148v-49r: see further J. Hughes, 'Administration of 
Confession', p. 110. 

44 'Administration of Confession', p. 156. 

45 The hand of this and text 34 is datable on palaeographical grounds to the period 
between 1470 and 1480. 

46 See note 41 above. 

47 See note 13 above. 

48 On the extent of the literacy implied in lay devotional reading and the possibility 
of the use of devotional writings by the illiterate, see: V. Gillespie, 'Lukynge in haly 
bukes: Lectio in some Late Medieval Spiritual Miscellanies', Spatmittelalterliche 
Geistliche Literatur in der Nationalsprache, 2, Analecta Cartusiana, 106 (1984), 1-28; M. 
B. Parkes, 'The Literacy of the Laity 1 , (revised version), Scribes, Scripts and Readers 
(London, 1991), pp. 275-98; Duffy, Stripping of the Altars, pp. 222-23. 

49 For the limited evidence for vows of chastity by layfolk while both spouses were 
still living, see: D. Elliott, Spiritual Marriage, Sexual Abstinence in Medieval Wedlock 
(Princeton, 1993), p. 9, n. 10; J. C. Ward, English Noblewomen in the later Middle Ages 
(London, 1992), p. 144. 

50 For an example of this process of adaptation working in the opposite direction, see 
the adaptation of Grosseteste's confessional questionnaire as a Latin model confession 
discussed by S. Wenzel, The Sin of Sloth (Chapel Hill, 1967), p. 84 and p. 229, n. 65. 
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51 The treatment of pride shows substantia] variation from that in text 37, perhaps as 
a result of the conflation of different exemplars. However, it is also possible that the 
present manuscript shows an earlier stage in the development of this part of the text, from 
which the common ancestor of text 37 has been adapted, since it shows readings unique to 
both of the separate branches in the transmission of text 37 identified by Ogilvie-Thomson 
('MS Longleat 29', pp. 234-37). 

53 Printed in W. Wallace, Life of St Edmund of Canterbury (London, 1893), p. 362. 

53 Copied in a very similar hand but in a different ink and with different dimensions of 
written space and number of lines per page from the remainder of the manuscript, the 
Prologue to Passus XI of the A-Version of Piers Plowman , followed by Passus XII, line 297, 
to Passus XXIII of the C-Version: see See G. Kane, Piers Plowman: the A Version (London, 
1960), p. 6. 

54 See A. Hudson, 'A New Look at the Lay Folks' Catechism', Viator, 16 (1985), 243- 
58. 

55 Identified as a form of confession in both Jolliffe and MWME. 

56 'Brotherton Collection MS 501: a Middle English Anthology Reconsidered', Leeds 
Studies in English, n.s. 21 (1990), 141-65. 

57 See J. Boffey and J. J. Thompson, 'Anthologies and miscellanies: production and 
choice of texts', Book Production and Publishing in Britain, 1375-1475, p. 297. 

58 See E.Wilson and I.Fenlon, The Winchester Anthology: A Facsimile of British 
Library Additional Manuscript 60577 with an Introduction and List of Contents by Edward 
Wilson and an Account of the Music by lain Fenlon (London, 1981). 

59 See David Thomson, A Descriptive Catalogue of Middle English Grammatical Texts 
(New York, 1979), pp. 219-32. 

60 Printed from the first of these manuscripts in N. S. Baugh, A Worcestershire 
Miscellany compiled by John Northwood c. 1400 (Philadelphia, 1956), pp. 87-95, and 
from the second in C. Horstman, Yorkshire Writers: Richard Rolle of Hampole, an English 
Father of the Church, and his Followers (London, 1895-1896), II, pp. 340-45; on the 
second and third manuscripts see also: A. I. Doyle, The Vernon Manuscript: A Facsimile of 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, MS. Eng. Poet. a.I (Cambridge, 1987); 'The Shaping of the 
Vernon and Simeon Manuscripts', Studies in the Vernon Manuscript, ed. by D. Pearsall 
(Cambridge, 1990), pp. 1-14. Texts 47, 48, and 49 are taken together in Jolliffe, MWME, 
and IPMEP. 

61 See also text 29 above. 

63 A collection of texts associated with the Hospital of St Mark at Bristol: see Ker. 
Medieval Manuscripts, II, pp. 203-04. 

63 N. Matthews, Early Printed Books and Manuscripts in the City Reference Library, 
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Bristol (Bristol, 1879), p. 67. 

64 The subsequent three names, Ihesus Maria Johannes, regarded by Matthews as 
forming part of this text, may well be part of the heading of the subsequent text. 

65 A single leaf severely trimmed and showing the same dimensions as the following 
nineteen leaves containing poems by Lydgate, and thus probably brought together with 
them as a flyleaf prior to the existing binding with other miscellaneous material of various 
dates. 

66 Jolliffe takes the whole of fols lr-45v as a single text, C.5. 

67 'The Clensyng of Marines Soule: An Introductory Study 1 , Southern Quarterly, 13 
(1975), 278-79. 

6# A Catalogue of the Pepys Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge, V, 
Manuscripts, Part i: Medieval, compiled by R. McKitterick and R. Beadle (Cambridge, 
1992), p. 55. 

69 'Introductory Study 1 , p. 265, n. 5. 
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A set of legal documents recording a lawsuit between John Rastell and Henry Walton 
in the Court of Requests has long been known to theatre historians. The documents 
may be dated, on internal evidence, to 1530-31. (One of the deponents refers to 'the 
kinges banket... at Grenewiche' as 'iii or iiii yeres past', a reference to the visit of 
the French embassy to London in 1527.) The case concerns some costumes belonging 
to Rastell, which he left with Walton for safekeeping while on a visit to France. 
When Rastell returned Walton spent a period of two to three weeks promising and 
failing to hand over the costumes, during which period he in fact filed a suit for debt 
against Rastell and retained the costumes against the debt. Putting together Walton's 
testimony with that of other witnesses on his behalf, the debt seems to represent 
payment owing to Walton for his construction of a stage 'in Restalks grounde besides 
fyndevbury [Finsbury]' some years earlier. The documents are therefore very important 
for theatre history in several respects. They shed light on a period of theatre history 
about which very little is known, and the detail they contain about the cost and 
location of one particular London stage, the costs and customs of costume hire and the 
players who played on that stage are highly suggestive, if not entirely clear in their 
implications, which I have pursued at more length elsewhere. 1 

On consulting these documents in the Public Record Office, long familiar since 
Alfred W. Pollard anthologised them in 1903, following Henry Plomer's first 
publication of them in 1898, 2 I found that not only were there numerous errors in 
Plomer's transcription, but that he had entirely omitted one document from the set 
(presumably because it is by far the most difficult to read). Pollard evidently printed 
from Plomer's published version without going back to the documents himself, as he 
retains all Plomer's errors and adds new ones of his own. Given the significance of the 
documents for theatre history, this seemed to offer good reason for publishing a more 
full and accurate transcription of the documents, printed below. 

Plomer's omission of one of the documents, together with his decision to 
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number two of the documents as one (the parcels confessed by Walton and the 
interrogatories for Fishpole) and his presumably accidental doubling of the number 'IX' 
(see note 53 below), has necessitated renumbering the documents, but in each case I 
have added the Pollard numbering for readers who want to compare the text below with 
the most accessible printed version to date. 3 1 have also given the folio numbering 
added to the documents a later date (several of the documents are written on one side 
only). The sequence of the documents cannot be absolutely determined, but Plomer's 
arrangement seems to be broadly correct. 

The documents are written in several hands, and I have indicated at the head of 
each document which hand or hands I think responsible. I have retained original 
spelling and punctuation throughout, though this results in one or two peculiarities 
which require explanation. Upper case 'K' and 'W' are virtually indistinguishable from 
lower case, so I have transcribed in lower case throughout unless upper case is certain. 
Upper-case 'A' appears in unlikely places, including once in the middle of a word. One 
scribe (Hand 3) frequently reduces minims to little more than a horizontal line; where 
not even this indication is present I have supplied missing letters in square brackets. 

Expansions are underlined; words written above the line appear within pointed 
brackets; square brackets are used for occasional emendations; and where there are 
deletions or erasures I have indicated this in notes. Since the only punctuation mark 
regularly used is the virgule, I have ignored occasional apparent instances of other 
forms of punctuation, which are easily confusable in some cases with mere marks of 
the pen. 


[The documents in the case of John Rastell v. Henry Walton] 

1 [fol. 15r; Pollard I; Hand 1] 

To the kyng our souereyn lord 

Humbly complaynyth vnto your gracious highnes your pore oratour & humble subiect 
John Rastell that where your seyd oratour delyuerd to one Henry walton certeyn 
parcelles of stuff & goodes to the value of xx markes sauely to kepe to the vse of your 
seyd oratour that is to sey A pleyers garment of grene sarcenet lyned with red Tuke & 
with RomAn letters styched vpon it of blew & red sarcenett & an other garment 
paned 4 with blewe & grene sarcenet lynyd with red bokeram & an other garment paned 
lykewyse and lyned as the other with A cape furred with white Cattes & an other 
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garment paned with yelowe grene <blew> & red sarcenet & lyned with red 5 bokeram / 
An other garment for A prest to pley in of red Saye & A garment of red & grene Saye 
panyd 6 & gardyd with golde skynnes lyned with red bokeram And A shorte garment of 
gold skynnes & fusty an of Napes 7 blak And sieved with red grene yelow & blewe 
sarcenet And An other garment spangled of blew saten of bryges And lyned with grene 
sarcenet Also ij old shorte garmentes payned of saten of bryges & of sarcenet of 
Dyuers Colours in the bodyes Also A womans garment of grene & blewe sarcenet 
chekred & Lyned with red bokeram Also ij cappes of yelowe & red sarcenet & ij 
curtens of grene & yelowe sarcenet Also ij dong brode> peces of blewe lynen cloth 
with lyre 8 in them Also iij peces of ojrer syluged lynen clothes Also An long brode 
pece/of 9 Red bokeram which seyd stuff & goodes the seyd walton promysyd to delyua; 
Agayn to your said oratour when<so>euer he shuld be by your said oratour jjerto 
Requiryd whych said stuff & goodes after the said delyuere to hym made the seyd 
walton occupyed at his pleasure by the space of halff A yere & more duryng the tyme 
{rat your said oratour was in the partees beyonde the see in fraunce After whose 
commyng home your seyd oratour Demandyd of the seyd walton relyuere of the said 
stuff & goodes to whom the said walton Answerd & seyd that he wold bryng hym 
home the said goodes & stuff yet {rat not whhstondyng he brought to hym no parte 
frerof but droue hym forth from tyme to tyme by the space of ij or iij wekes duryng 
which tyme the said walton vnknowyng to your said oratour which was eug;y day 
contynually in the said Cyte & conuersant & in company with the said walton craftely 
falsly by the subtell Aduyse & consell of A clerke of the may res courte in the Cyte of 
London & by A seriaunt of the same <court> enteryd A fals feynyd pleynt put in byll 
in the said courte Agaynst your said oratour supposyng that your said oratour shuld 
owe to the said walton xls st erling wherin <in>dede your said oratour owyd hym neuer 
A peny & by the custome of the said Cyte made Attachment of the said goodes & 
stuff beyng in his own handes & causyd that one John wylkynson playsterer & one 
Thomas curttees were Assygned to be praysours which wilkynson at the request & 
desyre of the seyd henry praysyd the seyd goodes & stuff but to the valew of xxxvs ixd 
which goodes & stuff at that tyme were well worth xx markes & Aboue Appon which 
praysement the said henry had Jugement to recouer the said goodes & stuff for the 
which your said oratour can neuer haue remedy by cours of the commyn Lawe & 
though your said oratour within the yere did put in surete to Answer to the said pleynt 
& byll & to disproue the said Acdon yet your <seid> oratour coude neuer nor shall 
neuer by the order of the commyn Law there recouer Agayn the said stuff & goodes 
but shall recouer no more for them but only the somrne wherfore they were praysyd 
which is but xxxvs ixd as is beforesaid & so hath & shall by such falshede subtelte & 
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dysseyte of the said walton & of the said wylkynson & curteys whych were praysers 
losse xj or xij' 110 or Aboue & is without remedy {jerfore for eug except your gracious 
highnes be shewd to hym in this behalff Jn consyderadon wherof it may please your 
grace & your most honourable consell to command one of your offycers of Armes to 
goo to the seyd henry walton & to the seyd John wylkynson & thomas curteys & to 
command them in your name to Appere before your grace and your honourable consell 
at Westm inster there to Answere to the piemysses & ther to be dyrectyd Accordyng to 
ryght & good consciens & your said oratour & subiect shall dayly pray for the 
preseruacion of your royall estate Long to endure 

[signed] John Rastell 


2 [fol. 14r; Pollard II; Hand 2] 

The Aunswer of henry walton to the byll of Complaynt of John Rastall 

Gentilman / 

The seid henry walton by protestacion seith that the seid goodes in the byll of 
Complaynt of the said John Rastall mencyonyd be not of so great value as in his said 
bill of Complaynt is supposyd / And seith that the seid bill of complaynt is incerten 
and insufficient in the lawe to be answeryd vnto / and the matter therin conteignyd 
fayned & craftely ymagyned to thentent to put the seid henry walton to great 11 costes 
& expencys / Neuertheles for <answer and> declaracion of the trowthe the seid 
defendent saieth that it apperith by the byll of the seid Complaynaunt that he hathe no 
cause of accion in this honorabill Courte / for it apperith by his byll of Complaynt 
that the said goodes be Recoueryd in the kynges Courte holdyn before the mayre & 
Aldermen of the Citie of london accordyng to the Custome of the seid Citie / And 
furder the defendent sayeth that he brought an accion of dett ayenst the said John 
Rastall of xls in the seyd Courte / And he the seid henry walton havyng in his own 
kepyng the seyd goodes in the seyd byll of Complaynt supposyd / attachyd theym in 
his owne handes accordyng to the Custome of the seid Citie / which goodes wer 
Afterward by the commaundement of the said Courte / by the seyd John wylkynson 
and Thomas Curtes/ wer praysed at xxxvs ixd / And wher the said John Rastall 12 in 
his said bill of Complaynt seyth that the goodes aforeseid wer praysed mych unde[r 
their] 13 value th[e] seid he[nry wa]lton seyth that they wer praysed to as myche as they 
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at th[e t]yme of the praysment wer worth And wher the said Complaynaunt in his seid 
bill of Complaynt seyth that he oweth not the seid defendent the said xls / and is 
without remedye / The seid henry walton wyll averr that the said John Rastall owyth 
<hym> the seid xls / And also the seyd henry seythe that the seyd John Rastall myght 
haue come yn to the seyd Courte holdyn byfore the mayre & Aldermen aforeseyd 
within the the yere and the day accordyng to the Custome and ther to haue put in 
sureties / and so to haue dissolvid the attachement / but hath sufferyd and sursesyd 14 
his tyme / And the seid henry walton shall averr <that the seyd goodes> wer of no 
more value then they wer praysed at / for they wer rotten and tome players garmentes / 
Wythout that that the seyd henry walton craftely or falsly and by subtyll avyse of his 
Counsell commensyd the seyd accion ayenst the seyd John Rastall in maner and forme 
as he in his said bill vntruly hath alledgyd / And without that that any thyng beyng 
materiall or 15 effectuall in the seid byll otherwise then 16 in the said aunswer of the seid 
henry is alledgyd ys true / And in asmyche as the seid goodes be lawfully Recoueryd in 
the kynges 17 Courte holdyn byfore the mayre & Aldermen in the Citie of london 
aforesayd beyng A Court of Record / the which Recorde cannot be vndon without error 
or attaynt / Therfore the seid henry walton praieth to be dismyssyd owte of this 
honorabyll Courte with his resonabyll Costis and expensis for his wrongfull vexacion 
&c 


[unsigned] 


3 [fol. 13r; Pollard III; Hand 1] 

The replycacion of John rastell to the Answere of Henry walton 

The Said John Rastell seyth fiat his said byll is trewe & ctrtayne & suffycyent to be 
Answerd vnto & matter determynable in this Honourable courte & wyll Aug; eug;y 
thyng to be trew con tavned in the said byll off compleynte & that the said Answere is 
vncertayne & insuffycyent to be Answerd vnto & mattg; feynyd & vntrew And forther 
sayth that the said John rastell as sone as he had knolege fiat the said walton had 
commensyd the said Accion of dett of xls in the said mayres courte in London the said 
rastell came in to the said court & there put in suretie to the said Accion wheruppon 
the said walton declared Agaynst the said rastell that the said rastell shuld owe to fie 
said walton xls for fiat that the said rastell confessyd hym selff in the Said Cyte of 
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london to owe to the said walton xls to the whyche 18 the Said rastell Answerd & 
tendyd hys Law Accordyng to the custome of the said Cyte that He owyd no thyng to 
the said walton in maner & forme as the said walton Agaynst Hym declared wherby 
the said walton perseyuyd pat uppon the said plee & tender his said Accion shuld be 
dyssolued / demurryd in law uppon the same plee whych demurrer what for Lake that 
the recorder of the said Cyte & oper consellours can haue no con venvent tyme to 
Argue the said matter & Also for Lake that the consell for the said walton was not 
redy when the said matter of Law shuld be Argued the said matter as yet doth depend 
ther vndyscussyd But yet the said John rastell sayth pat yf the said matter be dyscussyd 
& Juggyd for the said rastell as vndowtydly it wyll be / yet the said rastell by the 
custome of the said Cyte shall neuer recoug; Agayn hys said Godes nor stuff but only 
xxxvs ixd for the said stuff so that in the said court he hathe no oper remedy nor 
recorde to ponysshe the said walton nor the said praysers for theyr said dysseyt & 
falsehed in praysyng of pe said godes & stuff At xxxvs ixd whych were worth at that 
tyme xxmark & Aboue as in the said byll off compleynte is Alegyd / For the grete 
parte of pe said goodes were garmentes of sylke & oper stuff Freshe & newly made 
with moche workmanshype done vppon them to the grete cost & charge of your said 
oratour without pat pat the said goodes were at the tyme of the said praysment 19 of no 
more value than they were praysyd at / And without that pat they were <pan> rottyn 
& tom pleyers Garmentes / For the said rastell seyth that the said walton Hath Lettyn 
them owt to hyre to dyuers stage pleys & interludys & hath reseyuyd & had for the 
hyre of them syth the said praysement of them the somrae of xx nobles or Aboue And 
without pat pat Any oper thyng materyal! or effectuall in this said Answere Aleggyd 
necessary to be replyed vnto is true All whych matters your said oratour is redy to 
proue & Auer as this court wyll Award & prayeth as he prayed in his said byll 

[unsigned] 


4 [fols 9v-10r; Pollard IV; Hands 3, 4] 

the parcelles confessyd by walton 

& with 

* * 23 
XX1JS 


Jn primis a pleyers garment of grene lynyd with red tuke 
romayn letres stytchyd vppon hyt 21 of blew & 22 red sarcenet 

viij yardes 
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fysshpole 


fysshpole 


fysshepole 


29 


fysshpole 31 


fysshpole 


Jt[em] on ofier garment 24 paned with blew & grene sarcenet lyned 
with red bokeram 

vij yardes xxs 

Jtem An other garment paned lykewyse & lyned as the other with A 
cape furred with whyte cattes 

vij yardes xxs 

Jtem An other garment <panyd> 25 with yelow grene red & blew 
sarcenet & lyned with old red bokeram 

viij yarde xxijs 

Jtem An other garment for A preste to pley in of red saye 

xij yardes viijs 

Jtem A garment of red & grene saye paned & garded with gold 

skynnys lyned with red bokeram 

xij yardes saye & xij 25 yardes bokeram viiis 

Jtem A shorte garment of gold skynnes & fusty an of napes blake 
& 27 sieved with red grene yelowe & blew sarcenett 28 

Jtem An other garment spangled of blew saten of breges And lyned 
with grene sarcenet 
whych cost rastell 30 

xxs 

Jtem ij old shorte garmentes paned of saten of breges & of sarcenet 
of dyuers colours 32 in the bodyes 

xxs 

Jtem A womans garment of grene & blew sarcenet chekked & lyned 
with red bokeram 

xxiiijs 


Jtem ij cappes of yelowe & red sarcenet 


iijs iiijd 
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Jtem ij curtayns of grene & yelow sarcenett 


xx yardes Is 


Jtem ij peces of blew lynen cloth with lyre in £>em 

lxxij yardes xvs 


Jtem iij peces of old sylucred lynen clothes 


xs 


Jtem An old remnant of red bokeram 33 {rat was about my lord 
cardynalles gret chamber 

xxx yardes vjs viijd 


5 [fol. lOr continued; Pollard IV continued; Hand 3] 

Intter[o]gatoryes for fyshpole 

Jn primis whejra fysshpole know any of Joe seyd garmentes 

Jtem 34 whyder fysshpole made Jre ij long gownes of sarcenet down to {re grow[n]d / & 
one grene gown to {re fall of the legg with wyde sleuys of sarcenet 35 & whyther euery 
of them con tevnvd not seuen or viij yardes of sarcenet / & whejrer euery of them were 
not better {ran xxs a pese 36 & why{rer <yf> such garmentes were made of new stuff 
wold not haue cost almost twys as much money 

Jtem whejrer Jrat fysshpole made not a 37 womans gown of sarcenet of small peses 38 & 
whejra it was not worth xxs & betta 

Jtem whejrer he made not ij ofra short garmentes 39 with wyde sleues of smalle 
<pesis> & whyjrer they wer not worth xs or a mark a pese 

Jtem how long fysshpole was in makyng of them & whejrerhe had not Joe whyle iiijd 
a day & mete & drynk / & whejra 40 rastells wyf & hath holp hym to sow them 

Jtem whejDgr walton hath not Joe same garmentes let to hym by rastell & whyjrer 
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walton hath not contynuallv this iiij yere sett 41 them to hyre in stage pleys & 
interludes 42 aboue iij or iiij skores tymes & what he vsyd to haue for a stage pley & 
what for an interlude / & how mych money he hath won therby 

Jtem what [re short spanglid <garment> of blew saten of bryges was worth & what 
euery oper garment <& pese> was woorth 


6 [fol. lOv; document omitted by Plomer; Hand 3] 

Interrogatories for your deponentes 

Jn primis wheps thyse deponent k[n]owyth the seyd garmentes expressed in [re byll of 
compleynt / & before wryttyn 

Jtem what euery of the garmentes were worth 

Jtem wheper walton did set out all the seyd garmentes to hyre to stage pleys & 
interludes this iiij yere <aboue iij or iiij skore tymys> & what he vsyd to take for 
them at an interlude & what at a stage pley 

Jtem wheper the iiij gownes of sarcenet & [re womans gowne & [re short garment 
spanglet wer not worth xxis a pese & better that is to sey [....] 43 those vi garmentes at 
vi h <vis> & iiiiid & whypg; they were worth almost as mych more yf they shuld 
made all of new stuff 

Jtem whyper the curteyns of silk were not <worth> better than Is 

Jtem whepg all [re resydew of pe stuff were not worth xls & betto; or what they 
exsteme them worth 
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7 [fol. 8r; Pollard V; Hand 3] 

Interrogatorye ex parte rastell 

Jtem whejrer 44 about iij or iiij yeres now past about whych tyme f>e kynges grete 
banket was At grenewych whyjaer bis deponent saw the seyd garmentes occupyed pat 
soma; in dyuas stage pleys & interludis by {ae lettyng to hyre by walton <as it was 
reportyd> / & at that tyme they were fressh & new & semyd lytyll the wors for any 
weryng of them before 45 


8 [fol. 1 lr-1 lv; Pollard VI; Hand 5] 

Deposicfons for the parte of John Restall against Henry Walton 

William Fisshepole of london taillour of the age of lx yeres and aboue swome and 
examyned vpon his othe / Sayth that he made ij long gownes downe to the growne / 
of sarcenet / oon of them of blewe and yelowe sarcenet lyned with rede tuke or rede 
bokram / whether of thesame lynyng / he now remembreth not / and a nother of grene 
sarcenet but whether it were lyned or not he remembreth not now / whiche gownes 
commyng to hym in peces conteigned in euery pece vj elles or theraboutes / And also 
he sayth that if he shuld haue bought out of the ma;cers shop eua;y ell wold haue cost 
vs / and he sayth that euery gowne was worth xxs and aboue / And also he sayth that 
he made a garment for A galant with wyde slewes / the oon <side> of rede and yelow 
sarcenet / and the other side blewe and rede lyned with rede tuke or rede bokeram / 
which was a gostly 46 garment better than xxs / And if thay had been bought of new 
stuff it wold haue cost moche more money / And also he sayth he made a womans 
gowne of sarcenet blew and yelow as he remembreth / and it was made in quarelles or 
losenges he remembrith not whethre and was a besy work / and maistres restall did 
help to sewe that and parte of the galantes gowne also / and it was lyned with rede tuke 
<or bokram> and gamysshed with golde skynnes as he remembreth and it was better 
than xxs / and it was worth anoble the making / And how long he was in making of 
them he remembreth not but he had iiijd by the day mete and drinke / And further he 
sayth that he hath hard saye that thesaid Restall lent to walton thesaid Garmentes and 
that he vsed them in stage pleys / And further he sayth that there was a shorte 
spangeled garment of blew saten of briges and was lyned with grene sarcenet whiche 
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was better than any of the other garmentes / whiche he made not / but euery oon of 
them oon with another were better than xxs / and more he knoweth not herin / 47 

[signed] per me Wylliam Fychpolle 


9 [fol. lr; Pollard VII; Hand 5] 

George Mayler of london merchauntaillour of the age of xl yeres swome and examyned 
vpon his othe Sayth that he knew thesaid Garmentes but how many there be in 
nombre he remembrith not for he hath occupied and played in tham by the lending of 
walton / and he sayth thay ware worth xxs a pece and bettre / And he sayth he knoweth 
well that he lent thaim out about a xx tymes to stage playes in the soma; and 
interludes in the winter / and vsed to take at a stage play for them and other sumtyme 
xld somtyme ijs as they couth agree / and at an interlude viijd for euery tyme but how 
many tymes he perfitely knoweth not but by estimation xx tymes a yere in enterludes 
And he sayth that he hath seen the curteyns of sarcenet but how many elles thay 
conteyned he knoweth not but it was worth xld eug;y ell / and he sayth that he had 
bokeram and tuke but how many yerdes he knoweth <not> / but it was bettre than ijd 
a yerde / 48 and further he sayth that the somer whan the kinges banket was at 
grenewiche he sawe the same garmentes occupied in diua;se stage pleyes and occupied 
parte of them himself by the lending of othre players that walton had lent them to <to 
hyre> whiche than were freshe and litill worse for the waring / and more he knoweth 
not 


[signed] per me george Mayller 


10 [fols lv-2r; Pollard VIII; Hand 5] 

George Birche of london Coriar of the age of xxxij yeres or theraboutes swome and 
examined sayth / that he knewe well a players garment lyned with rede Tuke and 
stiched with romayne letres vpon it <of> 49 blew and rede sarcenet / Another garment 
paned with blewe and grene sarcenette lyned with rede bokeram / and another garment 
panid with yelowe grene red and blew sarcenet lyned with olde rede bokram / anothre 
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garment spangeled of blew saten of briges lyned with grene sarcenet / And a womans 
gowne or garment of grene and blewe sarcenet chekked and lyned with red bokram in 
whiche garmentes this deponent and his company played in while thay remayned in 
thandes of thesaid Restall / 50 / And he sayth that euery garment oon with a nother were 
worth twentie shillinges / And that walton did lette out the same garment to hyre to 
stage playes and enterludes sundry tymes but how many tymes he knoweth not / And 
further he sayth that the common custume is att an Entirlude viijd for the garmentes 
and at a stage play as the parties can agree And he sayth if they had been made of newe 
stuff thay had been moche more worth / And he sayth he sawe the curteyns of sarcenet 
but how many elles they were he knoweth not / but euery ell was worth iijs I 5 '/ And 
further he sayth that about iij or iiij yeres past whan the kinges banket was at 
Grenewiche that somer he sawe thesaid garmentes played in iij or iiij tymes by the 
lendyng of thesaid walton / and at that tyme they semyd freshe and good garmentes and 
more he knoweth not / 

[signed] pa me george byrche 


11 [fol. 2v; Pollard IX; Hand 5] 

John Redman of london stacioner of the age of xxij yeres swome and examyned vpon 
his othe sayth that he knew thesaid garmentes but how many was of them he 
remembrith not / and this deponent playde in thesame diuerse tymes whan walton had 
thaim / but what they were worth he knoweth not but thay were litill worse than newe 
And this deponent sayth that he knoweth that thesaid walton diuCTse tymes lent them 
out / but what hire he had for them he knoweth not neither in Stage play nor in 
interludes / but asto the vi garmentes that is to saye iiij gownes of sarcenet a womans 
gown and a spangelet garment ware good fresshe and litill the worse for the occupieng 
<whan he knew them first in waltons handes> and by estimation they were worth xxs 
a pece for they were lyned and garded parte with gilt leder / and the curteyns of silk 
were freshe and newe / and there were garmentes of domykes 52 and saye whiche he well 
remembrith and more he can not saye / 

[signed] per me John Redman 
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12 [fol. 5r; Pollard X; Hand 6] 53 

The interrogataries of Henry walton aganste John Rastall wherevpon witnessys to be 

examined / 

First wheder the seid John Rastall dyd awe any suche somm of money as within the 
Aunswere of the seid walton is alleged & surmitted 54 

Jtem wheder the seid walton made lawfull attache men t of suche goodes as are 
comprised within the bill of complaynte of the seid John Rastall 

Jtem wheder the said goodes where indifferently praysed by indifferent persons electe & 
chosyn by lawfull officers within the Citie of london to be praysors therein 

J tem what & how moche of valew the seid goodes were praysed vnto 

Jtem wheder the seid goodes were lawfully recouered by the Custome & lawe of the 
seid Citie of london 

Jtem wheder the seid goodes were deliuered vnto the aboue named Henry walton by 
lawful <officers> of the same Citie of london 

Jtem wheder the seid goodes were of any more valew or substance than thei were 
praysed vnto 

Jtem wheder the seid goodes were fresshe And new 55 as is surmised iniustely by the 
bill of Complaynt of the seid Rastall 


[fol. 5v] 56 


The ...” 
of henry 
walton 


William Knight 
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Nicholas Sawyer 
Roger Taillour 
Thomas Curtes 


13 [fol. 3r; Pollard XI; Hand 5] 

deposicions for the partie of henry walton against John Restall 

William Knight of London Laten founder of the age of lvj yeres swome or examyned 
vpon his othe sayth that walton did make of new for stages 58 and stage players as 
moche as by estimacion / estemed by this deponent and william Sayer at Is in bourde 
tymber lath / nayle / Sprigge and daubing whiche thesaid Restall shuld haue payed to 
thesaid walton by thaire abitrement / which were chosen indiffrently by them bothe / 
and than restall sayed it was to moche / and aftrewardes thesaid Restall arrested thesame 
walton / and moche besynes was bitwene them / and <as> to the seconde iijde iiijth 
vth and vith Interrogatories he knoweth no thing / And to the viith and last article he 
sayth that thesaid Restall had certain Garmentes for players whiche were made of old 
Sercenet / but how many he knoweth not nor he dothe not exteme the value of them 
nor any of them / and more he knoweth not 

[signed] per me wylliam knyght 


14 [fol. 3v; Pollard XII; Hand 5] 

Nicholas Sayer of london Skynner of the age of xlix yeres or theraboutes swome and 
examyned vpon his othe sayth that he and william Knight were desired by thesaid 
Restall and walton being at the mytour in Chepe to vieu suche costes as the said 
walton had doon in making of stages for player in Restalles grounde besides 
fyndesbury in tymbre bourde nayle lath sprigge and other thynges whiche they estemed 
and iuged at Is that Restall shuld paye to 59 thesaid walton and vpon payment of 
thesame Is / thesaid walton to Rendre suche Garmentes as he had in his keping to 
thesaid Restall / And he sayth he sawe the garmentes / and there were noon of them of 
new stuf to his knowlege 60 / nor what the value of tham were / and more he knoweth 
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not 


[signed] per me Nicholam Sayer 


15 [fols 3v-4r; Pollard XIII; Hand 5] 

Roger Taillour of london Laten founder of the age of xl yeres swome and examyned / 
vpon his othe / he saythe / he made parte of thesaid players Garmentes and somme of 
tham ware made of Saye and somme of Sercenet / whiche were not at that tyme of new 
stuf for thay had been occupied in othre besynes / and thay were occupied iij or iiij 
yeres / in playeng and dysguysinges or they cam to the handes of thesaid walton 61 or 
before any variaunce was bitwene them for the same / and as to the value of them he 
cannot esteme nor iuge / And more he cannot saye herin / 

[signed] pa; me Roger taylor 


16 [fols 4r-4v; Pollard XIV; Hand 5] 

Thomas Curteys of London glasyere of the age of liiij yeres swome and examyned 
vpon his othe sayth that thesaid walton made attachement of xv playeng garmentes / 
and therupon this deponent and oon John wylkynson were 62 commaunded by the 
Maires clerc called John Edmaye to appreyse thesame garmentes indiffrently whiche 
thesaid deponent and John wylkynson aftre thair conscience preysed to the vttremost 
value of them / 63 <And the> value or somme 64 ammounted vnto 65 <xxxvs ixd And> he 
and thesaid wilkynson deliuered a bille therof to thesaid Clerc of the Maires 66 and he 
thinkith that aftre the custume of the Citie of London thesaid walton Lawfully 
Recouered the same but how they were deliuered to thesaid walton he knoweth not / 
And further he sayth that at the tyme of thesaid appreysement thesaid Garmentes were 
old and Tome so that than thay were not hable to be wome nor occupied / And also he 
sayth he wold haue be lothe to haue geuen somoche for them as they were praysed at 
and more he knoweth not 

[his mark] 
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17 [fols 4v-6r; Pollard XV; Hand 5] 

John wilkinson of london plasterer of the age of xxxiij yeres or theraboutes swome 
and examyned sayth / that he was commaunded by John Edmay the Mayres officer to 
appreyse certain olde playeng garmentes whiche were broken and Tome somm of them 
of sarcenet and somme of Saye and othre whiche he now remembrith not / And that he 
and Thomas Curteys appreysed thesaid garmentes and stuf at xxxv or xxxvjs ixd 
whiche in his conscience were no bettre worth nor he wold not haue gladly geuen so 
moche for them and more he knoweth not / 

[signed] Jhon wylkynsun 
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NOTES 

I am grateful to Thorlac Turville-Petre for his help with difficulties in transcription. Errors 
that remain are all my own. 

1 See my forthcoming piece, 'John Rastell's Stage', in Medieval English Theatre. I 
have been unable to trace any record of a judgement on the case. 

2 Alfred W. Pollard, Fifteenth-Century Prose and Verse (London, 1903); Henry 
Plomer, 'New Documents on English Printers and Publishers of the Sixteenth Century', 
Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, 4 (1898), 153-83. 

1 Pollard's numbering is not exactly as Plomer's; see note 53 below. 

4 'Paned' garments are made of strips of different coloured cloth stitched together. 

5 'red' written twice; first instance partially erased. 

6 'panyd' written twice; second instance deleted. 

7 'Fustian of Naples' was a kind of cotton velvet. 'Napes' (for 'Naples') was in 
common use in forms such as 'fustian anapes' and 'fustianapes'. 

8 'Lyre', like other kinds of cloth mentioned in the document, is named after a cloth¬ 
making town, here Lire, or Liere, in Brabant (cf. 'domyke' below). 

9 The oblique line separating 'pece / of appears to be a clarification of two words 
written very close together rather than a virgule, marking punctuation. 

10 'li' (for 'libra', pounds) is not in fact written above the line, but I have transcribed it 
as superscript in order to avoid confusion with the numerals. 

' 1 '&' deleted after 'great'. 

12 'of deleted after 'Rastall'. 

13 Square brackets here and over the next few lines indicate holes in the paper where I 
have supplied the missing letters. 

14 The word that Plomer could not read here is a version of 'surceased'. It is here 
evidently used in the sense listed as number 5 in the OED : 'to overpass (the time for doing 
something)'. 

15 The letters 'o{3' appear to be deleted immediately before 'or'. Perhaps the scribe 
began to write 'oper'. 

16 The beginning of a letter is deleted after 'then'. 

17 'mayres' deleted before 'kynges'. 

18 erased matter: perhaps two or three words. 

19 'were' deleted after 'praysmenf. 

20 'fyshpole' deleted in the margin. 

2 ' 'with' deleted after 'hyf. 
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22 A couple of unreadable letters deleted after 

23 This document brackets each item with lines drawn around it and lists the yardage 
and cost in the right-hand margin. 

24 The hand changes with the next word, 'paned' (to Hand 4). The marginal matter on 
both sides, however, remains in Hand 3 throughout. Expansions are often not visibly 
supplied in Hand 3 (as in 'Jtleml' above), but I have not elsewhere retained square brackets 
to differentiate the writing of each occurrence of this word. 

2 5 'panyd'added by Hand 3. 

26 The number is heavily overwritten, but appears to be 'xij 1 . Plomer reads it as 'vij'. 

27 '&' written above a deleted 'A'. 

28 No yardage or cost follows this item. 

29 Letters in a different hand are deleted in the margin here. 

30 The words 'whych cost rastell 1 appear to have been inserted by Hand 3. They are 
aligned with the left-hand margin and linked by a line to the cost in the right-hand margin. 

31 A capital 'J' is written under 'fysshpole'. 

32 The word 'colours' may have been inserted by Hand 3. 

33 Hand 3 takes over again from the next word, 'J>at'. 

34 A deletion follows 'Jtem'. which looks like 'primis', and the't' of 'Jtem' looks as if 
it may have been written over an 'n'. Several letters in the heading of this document have 
been overwritten. 

35 'of deleted after 'sarcenet'. 

36 '& better' deleted after 'pese'. 

37 The scribe seems to have written 'a' twice; the one preceding this is deleted. 

38 The spelling 'peses' is altered from 'peces'. 

39 'of deleted after 'garmentes'. 

40 'holp' deleted after 'whefter'. 

41 'lett' altered to 'sett'. 

42 '& how' deleted after 'interludes'. 

43 There is a single short word here which 1 cannot decipher. 

44 '{rat pis deponent pleyd' deleted after 'whefter'. 

45 This interrogatory, as Plomer points out, explains why the depositions of Mayler 
and Birch had to be extended. On the back of the leaf is a note about Rastell unrelated to the 
lawsuit: 'The cause why (tat Rastell made his boke off purgatory without Aleggyng Any 
texts of holy scripture. 1 maruell gretely that my broder Fryth doth Hold this.' 

46 Plomer suggests that 'gostly' is an error for 'costly'. 

47 The punctuation mark at the end of this document combines a dash and a virgule, 
thus: -/ It may be compared with the punctuation mark indicating the end of document 17, 
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which reverses the two thus: /- 

48 The document must have originally ended at this point, since the words 'and more 
he knoweth not' are deleted after 'yerde', and Mayler's signature appears below, between the 
words 'and' and 'occupied'. 

49 'with' deleted after 'it'. 

50 'and oons he played in them / being in the handes of thesaid walton' deleted between 
the two virgules. 

51 Like Mayler's, Birch's deposition must have initially concluded at this point. The 
words 'and more he knoweth not' are deleted between the two virgules, and Birch's signature 
is deleted after 'whan' in the phrase 'whan the kinges banket was at Grenewiche' below. 

52 'Domyk' is the Flemish town of Toumay. According to the OED it can stand for 
various kinds of cloth: silk, worsted, woollen or linen. 

53 Plomer renumbers IX again here (presumably by mistake). Pollard corrects this, but 
retains Plomer's sequence, hence producing 15 documents rather than 14 and numbering one 
higher than Plomer from this point on. 

54 Plomer transcribed 'submitted', but the verb is clearly 'surmit', which means to 
charge or allege. 

55 'and' deleted after 'new'. 

56 Pollard does not mention these names on the reverse of the interrogatories above. 
Plomer puts the text into a note to his document IX (12 above; Pollard X). It is difficult to 
be certain about the hands, but there appear to be two. The heading looks like Hand 2, but 
the names are in a different hand, not clearly identifiable with any of the other hands in the 
documents. 

57 The top edge of the document is missing. The words 'of london' appear to the right 
of the names, which are bracketed together. 

58 'playe' deleted after 'stages'. 

59 'hym' deleted after 'to'. 

60 Again, Sayer's deposition first ended here. The words 'and more he knoweth not' are 
deleted after 'knowlege'. 

61 'by attachment' deleted after 'walton'. 

62 virgule deleted after 'were'. 

63 'but to what' deleted following the virgule. 

64 An illegible letter or two deleted after 'somme'. 

65 'he now remembreth not but' deleted after 'vnto 1 . 

66 Plomer prints 'Maires Court'. It is possible that the word 'court' has been omitted, 
but Curteys uses the phrase 'Maires clerc' a few lines above. 
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In 1980, in his Introduction to The Plays of Henry Medwall, Alan H. Nelson 
presented a fuller account of Medwall's life than was then otherwise available, based 
on new documentation he had discovered in the Public Record Office and in the 
archives of King's College, Cambridge. Transcripts and summaries of the same 
documents were published simultaneously in his 'Life Records of Henry Medwall, 
M.A., Notary Public and Playwright; and John Medwall, Legal Administrator and 
Summoner,' Leeds Studies in English, 11 (1980), 111-55.' 

The new light on Medwall's life added more precise details of his career at 
King's, including the apparent fact that he departed from the college on the very day in 
1483 that his future patron, John Morton, was arrested and sent to the Tower by 
Richard III; his relationship to the career of his brother John, who was in the London 
cloth trade; and certifications of excommunication containing Medwall's notarial 
device. 

More recently, during her research on Surrey dramatic records for the Records 
of Early English Drama series, Sally-Beth MacLean found further documentation 
dating back to 1449 that almost certainly concerns the Medwall family. 2 Nelson also 
found further new information in the archives of King's College. Together, we then 
mounted a search which has turned up yet more records (see Appendix for 
transcriptions of new Medwall records). 

As the Election Indenture Roll for 1474 in the Eton College Archives makes 
clear, Henry Medwall came from the borough of Southwark in the county of Surrey 
and was probably bom in 1462. 3 Although no parish registers survive from 
Southwark parishes for this period, a variety of other records from the parish church of 
St Margaret are extant, including an important set of early churchwardens' accounts, 
memoranda, and a late fifteenth-century inventory. These documents provide further 
evidence of the Medwall family in Southwark. 

St Margaret's was the parish church for most of the northern part of 
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Southwark, including Paris Garden and Bankside, until 1540. At the Dissolution, the 
parishes of St Margaret and St Mary Magdalene amalgamated to purchase the former 
priory church of St Mary Overy, rededicated as St Saviour's. (The old church of St 
Margaret's in the Borough High Street adjacent to the marketplace, having thus 
become redundant, was turned into a court house and prison by the justices of the 
peace for Surrey. 4 ) Surviving parish accounts from before the Dissolution run in a 
broken series from 1444 to 1540, long enough to illustrate enrichment of the church's 
fabric and liturgy, as well as changes in its dramatic and musical activities. 5 

A prominent member of St Margaret's parish over a thirty-year period was a 
man named John Medwall. Beginning in 1455 and for six years thereafter, he received 
regular payments for unspecified services. In 1465-66 one aspect of these services is 
revealed in the payment to Medwall 'for playing atte Organs'. In fact, as we now hope 
to demonstrate, John Medwall would seem to have played a significant creative role in 
a period of musical transition at his church. 

The clues in the St Margaret's churchwardens' accounts led us to search the 
Bede Roll of the Fraternity of St Nicholas, a precious record of London parish clerks 
and others who joined in carrying out the objectives of the Fraternity during the period 
1449-1521. 6 John Medwall is listed among the initial members of the Fraternity in 
1449, and among those who died in 1491. Since the surname 'Medwall' is extremely 
rare in fifteenth-century English documents and since the Fraternity catchment area 
included Southwark, the Bede Roll supports our deduction from the churchwardens' 
accounts that John Medwall of St Margaret's served for a time as parish clerk. 7 

James Christie, in what remains the most detailed study of the Fraternity of St 
Nicholas, describes the following requirements for the parish clerk in the later 
medieval period: the clerk should be able to read, write, and keep accounts; he should 
take part in the cleaning of the sanctuary, vestments, and sacred vessels; he must make 
arrangements for services under the direction of the priest as well as be able to read 
epistles and lessons and to sing parts of the services in order to assist at mass, matins, 
and canonical hours. 8 A special function of the parish clerk was the superintendence 
and training of younger singers, as well as oversight of 'conducts' or hired clerks. (An 
extension of this responsibility could be the organization of the boy bishop 
ceremonial during the Christmas season.) 9 Parish clerks typically belonged to minor 
priestly orders and were allowed to marry. 

As to the music with which John Medwall was involved, Frank Harrison has 

noted: 


There is little evidence that polyphonic music was sung or played 
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in parish churches before the second half of the fifteenth century. 

From that time larger churches began to provide themselves with 
the four things necessary for the adornment of their services with 
polyphony, namely a rood-loft, an organ, additional clerks or 
'conducts', and books of pricksong. 10 

In 1446-47 St Margaret's responded early to this trend by purchasing, at the 
considerable expense of £5 6s 8d, a 'peyre of Newe Organes'. Payments for mending 
the arch in the choir and decoration of a rood loft in the same year suggest that this 
was a positive organ to be installed in the rood loft at the entrance to the choir. In 
taking this expensive step St Margaret’s may have been emulating some of the larger 
London churches across the river; certainly the parish looked to London in hiring its 
first organ-player from Cheapside in the same year." Parishioners were willing to 
make a substantial financial commitment to their church music: over the next two 
decades (before the accounts become summary), salaried organ-players were routinely 
hired by the church. 

Following two organists named in earlier St Margaret's churchwardens' 
accounts, 12 an anonymous organ-player is paid from 1449 to 1454. Then a year 
intervenes before Medwall's first appearance, at a lower or perhaps partial salary (26s 
8d rather than 40s): thus it seems likely that 1456, or 1455 at the earliest, was indeed 
John Medwall's first year as resident musician. By 1456 the custom of hiring extra 
singers for special festivals such as Christmas or Palm Sunday had begun; in 1457-58 
Medwall's annual salary was 40s. During the next decade singers became the most 
frequently noted participants in the patronal festival of St Margaret (20 July), typically 
receiving one or two shillings. The development of more elaborate liturgical music 
under John Medwall appears to have coincided with a change in festive practice in the 
parish. 

From 1444 (when the accounts begin) to 1459, specific payments for parish 
plays appear in ten of the fifteen annual accounts. Neither the subject matter nor the 
staging details of these plays is mentioned, but they are clearly associated with either 
the patronal festival of St Margaret or the feast of St Lucy (13 December). There is 
good reason to think that the players were parish clerks: specific reference is made to 
the clerks in payments for the play on St Lucy's day, and in a couple of years rewards 
for both plays were paid jointly. Such dramatic activity by clerks had precedents in the 
religious plays mounted by the London company of parish clerks (the Fraternity of St 
Nicholas), whose cycle of plays at Clerkenwell in the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries is well known. 13 It is therefore likely that John Medwall was 
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involved in the production of the two plays that were mounted on St Margaret's day in 
1456 and 1459 during his tenure as parish clerk. 

After 1459 no more plays were performed at St Margaret's, whether because of 
changing taste or diminishing resources. It is possible that continuing musical 
expenditures had priority during the 1460s: Medwall's salary appears to have dropped 
during his last two years of regular employment at the church (1459-61) and the 
organists hired to replace him between 1462 and 1464 never reached the level of 40s 
paid in the 1440s and '50s. In fact, after 1464 the parish ceases payment of an annual 
salary, although payments for organ-playing upon special occasions continue, together 
with the hiring of singers. John Medwall returns to these accounts in 1465-67, 
receiving small amounts of 2d or 4d, presumably for single performances during 
Christmas and Easter terms, as well as at the patronal festival and dedication day 
services. The first book of accounts stops after 1468; subsequent accounts include 
only summary memoranda; further detailed churchwardens' accounts survive only for 
the years 1485-86 and 1486-87. 

Although the records become irregular during the later fifteenth century, those 
that remain bear witness to John Medwall's continuing association and growing status 
within the parish of St Margaret. Memoranda for 1478-79 and 1482-83 show that he 
was churchwarden during these years, and in 1485 he acted as an evaluator of church 
goods for the inventory of the parish's rich holdings. Further evidence for polyphony 
at St Margaret's is provided in the two books of pricksong listed in the inventory, the 
more valuable book bought from John Medwall and valued at 9s. The churchwardens' 
accounts for 1485-86 show that Medwall continued to make a musical contribution to 
parish liturgy: he is paid 4d for singing on Easter Day 1485. The same account also 
may help to explain his qualifications for assisting in the evaluation of St Margaret's 
liturgical vestments and hangings. John Medwall is paid generously for three banners 
and cross staves, for mending a passion banner and colouring its staff, for four banners 
at the time of the dedication festival, and for completing work on the new St 
Margaret's cloth. It would seem, therefore, that he was artistic as well as musical, and 
may have had connections with the cloth trade. 14 As a churchwarden and leading 
musician at St Margaret's, we might also expect that he would have had dealings with 
neighbouring parishes in Lambeth and Southwark, as well as with the two powerful 
monasteries in the area - St Mary Overy, Southwark, and St Saviour, Bermondsey. 15 

Although we have not been able to find a will which might confirm John 
Medwall as father of the playwright Henry and his older brother John (bom c. 1456), 
the singularity of his surname, his age, his base of activities, and his interests make 
the relationship highly probable. 16 If a father were to be invented for the John and 
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Henry Medwall discovered in the Public Record Office, the King's College Archives, 
and the plays attributed to Henry Medwall, he would be just such a man as appears in 
the church records of St Margaret's, Southwark. The younger son, Henry, was a 
highly competent man of affairs with a developed knowledge of music. The elder son, 
John, was active in the cloth trade, and served as a summoner for ecclesiastical courts. 
Both sons could claim honest descent from a father who was a musician and parish 
clerk, an owner of a pricksong book, a provider of cloth banners to his parish church, 
and finally, as a churchwarden and valuator, a man of some standing in his 
community. 

The question now arises whether any of the previously published documents 
referring to John Medwall might concern the father rather than the son. Nelson has 
characterized Henry's brother John as conforming 'to what we know of summoners 
from historical documents and literary sources: he was a man who lived an erratic and 
frequently troubled life, surviving by his wits in the middle world where legal activity 
shades off into vice'. 17 Most of the documents published in 1980 confirm this 
characterization, starting with the 1476 court case featuring young John as the ravisher 
of his associate's daughter. From this dubious start in the cloth trade he has a rough 
passage through the early 1480s, with two separate charges relating to debts, and arrest 
in London on a charge of resorting to 'force and armes 1 . 18 However, two further 
documents from the same period have until now appeared oddly out of character for 
this John Medwall. 

The first, probably dated 1478, features John Medwall as responsible 
administrator to the late John Multon (former churchwarden of the parish of St 
Margaret, Southwark) petitioning Chancery for recovery of an outstanding debt. 19 John 
Multon was a churchwarden at St Margaret's in the 1450s, at the very time when our 
senior John Medwall is first recorded in the parish (1456). 20 It seems far more likely 
that John senior, with his long, responsible association with the parish, would have 
been made administrator to the estate of the late John Multon, who died in 1459. 

Tire second document is even more out of keeping with what we know of the 
younger John's activities and character. This is the 1486 petition to John Morton, 
then bishop of Ely and chancellor, claiming reimbursement from the abbot of 
Bermondsey. Medwall had agreed to keep a votive mass of Jesus and to collect rents in 
London and Southwark for the abbot, but had run into excessive costs in repairing 
properties. What is intriguing here is the link between the man we now believe to be 
Henry's father, and Henry's future patron, John Morton. Bermondsey neighbours 
Southwark on the south bank of the Thames, and it is quite conceivable that John 
senior's initial appointment at St Margaret's led to other musical jobs in the area. He 
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would have been well qualified as a parish clerk to take on the Jesus mass, conducting 
men and boys at the prominent - and prosperous - monastery of St Saviour's even as 
he was still singing at St Margaret's in 1485 on an occasional basis. He also had 
experience of property management if we are right in assigning the previous document 
to him. 21 Henry's name is attached to the same petition as a witness. Within a few 
months Morton had become archbishop of Canterbury, with a principal residence in 
neighbouring Lambeth. In January 1487 Morton appointed the erratic John junior 
summoner to the ecclesiastical Court of the Arches for London, Southwark, and the 
suburbs. We may now wonder whether the appointment was owing to the influence of 
the father, John senior, rather than the brother, Henry, whose own employment with 
Morton is only on definite record from 1490 to the tum of the century. 

Finally, the John Medwall who dined at King's College 9 May 1484 may be 
the father rather than the brother of Henry (if indeed Johannes' is not merely an error 
for 'Henricus'. 22 

No other document has yielded new information about members of Henry 
Medwall's family on the order of magnitude of the St Margaret's parish records, but 
further scattered details can now be supplied. An Emma Medwall whose death is 
recorded among the Fraternity of St Nicholas Bede Roll entries for 1498 seems an 
excellent candidate for Henry's mother, though the date of her initial membership, 
which might have helped confirm the relationship, is unfortunately not recorded. 
Another of the same name is Dame Emme Medwall of the nuns of Barking (just east 
of London), who, along with Dame Elyn Efelyke and Dame Kateryn Dolffaby, 
witnessed the will of Beatryce Tynggelden which was drawn up 14 April 1520 and 
proved 11 May of the same year. 23 No Southwark connection is known for Dame 
Emme Medwall, but the possibility that she was a daughter of John senior and Emma 
(and thus sister of John and Henry) or even a daughter of John the younger cannot be 
excluded, given our present knowledge. 

A John Medwall who became a lay member of the Fraternity of St Nicholas in 
1505 may be John the younger. To the previously known admission of a John 
Medwall into the London Mercers' Company in 1514 and the tenure of a namesake as 
'keper of the Inglysshe hous at Andwerp' in 1520 and 1523 can now be added a 
'Johannes Medwall' among English merchants in Antwerp in 1524. 24 Conversely, 
Nelson's discovery of an agricultural family sumamed Maydwell or Maydwall 
(variously spelled) at Coton near Cambridge must invalidate Nelson's previous 
suggestion that the John Maydwell who was a servant of King's College, Cambridge 
in 1489-90 was John Medwall the younger. 25 

Among various late fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century King's College 
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accounts (bound separately from the two formal series called Mundum Books and Libri 
Communarum) occur occasional personal accounts for members of college. Accounts 
headed 'Medwall' or 'Medewall' - clearly our Henry - run to 3s 4d for the year ending 
Michaelmas 1480, his initial year in the college; 13s 4d for the year ending 
Michaelmas 1481; and £1-4-6-'/2 for the year ending Michaelmas 1482. Medwall's 
expenses for 1482-83 total only 9s 3d. The account is annotated with the highly 
informative memo: 'Recess/r ijdo die Iunij'. 26 This date, 2 June 1483, does not match 
the 13 June arrest date of John Morton (Medwall's subsequent patron) as closely as the 
college's dining records, which imply 13 June precisely, but Nelson's earlier hunch 
that Medwall actively withdrew ('Recessit') from the college is now directly confirmed. 
No other college member is known to have withdrawn in a similar fashion during the 
second half of the fifteenth century, so the further suggestion that the action was 
extraordinary and somehow related to Morton's contemporaneous fall from grace if 
anything seems enhanced, though mere coincidence cannot be ruled out. 

New evidence from the Bede Roll that Henry Medwall became a member of the 
Fraternity of St Nicholas as a priest in 1491 attests to his participation in the life of 
the London community following his ordination in 1490 and his activities as a notary 
beginning about the same time. His title of 'Magister' or Master seems to be an 
acknowledgement of the degree granted by the University of Cambridge in 1491, 
probably at the early July commencement ceremony; in records known heretofore he is 
usually called 'Dominus' (or its English equivalent, 'Sir'), appropriate to a Bachelor of 
Arts. 

We could wish for the survival of more documents from late fifteenth-century 
Southwark and Bermondsey, and we remain in the dark as to the fortunes of Henry 
Medwall after he disappears from the records in 1501. Nonetheless, we believe that the 
distinct personalities of the elder and younger John Medwalls have emerged from these 
new records to correct and enrich significantly the biography of Henry Medwall, our 
first known English playwright. 
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NOTES 

1 See also The Plays of Henry Medwall: A Critical Edition, ed. M. E. Moeslein (New 
York, 1981). Moeslein searched for and identified many Medwall life records (pp. 11-29, 
455-67), missing, however, Nelson's record [15], Medwall's notarial testification on a 
peace treaty dated 18 August 1489. This testification importantly demonstrates Medwall's 
early involvement in matters of state, presumably under Morton (albeit merely as a notarial 
witness), and tends to authenticate Medwall's notarial knot on certain significations of 
excommunication from the 1490s (Nelson's record [20], numbers 22, 29, 30, 32). 
Moeslein does not systematically assemble references to John Medwall, but undertakes a 
more extensive inquiry than Nelson into possible Medwall ancestors (pp. 13-14). 

2 MacLean's work in transcribing the St Margaret's, Southwark parish records had 
been preceded by John Payne Collier, who published full (and reasonably accurate) 
transcripts from P92/SAV/1, 19, 20, and 24 in the series titled 'Original Papers. St 
Margaret's, Southwark', The British Magazine, 32 (November 1, 1847), 481-96, 638-50; 
and 33 (January 1, 1848), 1-16, 179-84. Although Collier did not pursue the lead, he did 
note in passing: 'The name of the organist . . . was John Medwall, who had succeeded 
Fitchett, and who was, very possibly, in some way related to Henry Medwall, chaplain to 
Cardinal Morton, and author of the "goodly interlude of Nature", one of our very oldest 
printed dramatic productions' ( British Magazine, 33, p. 3). 

3 See Alan H. Nelson, 'Life Records of Henry Medwall', p. 118, [2], 

4 St Margaret's is shown, just after it had become the Court House (later called the 
'Counter'), on a map of Southwark, circa 1542, in the Duchy of Lancaster records at the 
Public Record Office (MPC. 64). For an adaptation of this map, see the frontispiece to 
William Rendle, Old Southwark and its People (Southwark, 1878). The building may have 
survived until the great Southwark fire of 1676. 

5 The St Margaret's records are now in the Greater London Record Office, shelfmarked 
in a series with the post-1540 records of St Saviour's, Southwark. Transcriptions have 
been edited according to the guidelines established by the Records of Early English Drama 
series. We are grateful to the Greater London Record Office for permission to print 
transcripts from the records of St Margaret's, Southwark. 

6 The Bede or Prayer Roll (actually a folio volume), shelfmarked as Guildhall Library 
MS 4889, is on permanant loan to the London Museum where it is on display. A microfilm 
of the original may be consulted at the Guildhall Library. We wish to thank the staff of both 
the Guildhall Library and the London Museum for permission to consult and quote from the 
original MS. A description of the Bede Roll and its contents is given by James Christie, 
Some Account of Parish Clerks , more especially of the Ancient Fraternity (bretherne and 
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sisterne), of S. Nicholas, now known as the Worshipful Company of Parish Clerks 
(London, 1893), 30 ff. For a more recent account, see Reginald H. Adams, The Parish 
Clerks of London: A History of the Worshipful Company of Parish Clerks of London 
(London and Chichester, 1971), 23-24. Norman James of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, Quality Court, Chancery Lane is currently engaged in a full analytical edition 
of the Bede Roll. 

7 John Gillon, a clerk from St Margaret's, Southwark, was one of the masters of the 
guild in 1513. 

8 See Christie, Some Account of Parish Clerks, pp. 8-9, 14-17. See also Adams, pp. 
2-9, and his modernized rendering of the duties of the mid-fifteenth-century clerks of St 
Stephen's, Coleman Street, pp. 25-27. 

9 It is worth noting in this context that St Margaret's inventory for 1485 includes 
the following items for the traditional boy bishop ceremony: '. . . Item iiij chyldym copt's 
of dyuers colors prys xx s. Item a Chesebull of Blev felwett with a Rede Crosse of Bavdekyn 
for synt nyclasys day prys vij s. vij d . . . .' (P92/SAV/24, fol. [6v]). There is, however, no 
direct indication of Medwall's involvement as parish clerk in these festivities during the 
1550s and '60s. 

10 Frank LI. Harrison, Music in Medieval Britain, 2nd ed. (London, 1963), 197. 

" Harrison, p. 213, notes that the church of St Peter, Cheap had an organ by 1433. 

12 An organ player named 'Mighell' is named in the year of organ purchase (1446-47), 
while John Fychette is paid 40s in 1447-48 and again in 1448-49. 

13 See, for example, Hugh Baillie, 'A London Gild of Musicians, 1460-1530,' 
Proceedings of the Royal Musical Association 83 (1956-57), 24; and Adams, Parish Clerks 
of London, pp. 6-8. 

14 For John Medwall's involvement in the cloth trade, see Nelson, 'Life Records', 
entries [4-5], [10-11], Any attempt to trace John Medwall in the records of the London 
Clothworkers' Company is frustrated by the lack of surviving fifteenth-century accounts. 
Anne Lancashire, who has systematically searched what survives for her REED edition of 
London corporation and livery company dramatic records, reports that the Clothworkers' 
accounts begin in 1528/9; court minutes in 1536; lists of freemen in 1545, and of 
apprentices in 1606. Similarly, the Broderers' records start in the sixteenth century. 

15 Neither St Mary Overy nor St Saviour, Bermondsey has monastic accounts extant 
for this period to allow us to explore this subject further. 

16 We have looked for Medwall's will in all the likely as well as some less obvious 
sources of testamentary records surviving for the period: the wills in the Surrey 
Archdeaconry Court; London Court of Husting; London Commissary, Consistory and 
Archdeaconry Courts; the Prerogative Court of Canterbury; and the registers of the bishop 
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of Winchester and the archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth Palace. The records of the 
Consistory and Commissary Courts of Winchester and the Court of Arches start too late to 
be of use. 

17 Nelson, 'Life Records', p. 114. 

18 Nelson,'Life Records', p. 113. 

19 Nelson, 'Life Records', pp. 140-42. Although the document [12] does not have a 
specific year date, the men listed as current churchwardens in the petition held office during 
1477-78, according to St Margaret's, Southwark Memoranda. Furthermore, in 1478, 6 
February fell on a Friday, corresponding to the day of the week and month given in the 
endorsement. 

20 John Multon is listed among the churchwardens in 1456 (P92/SAV/1, p. 12). A 
receipt for his burial is recorded in the accounts for 1458-59 following those for St 
Margaret's day (P92/SAV/1, p. 14). 

21 Medwall is one of the churchwardens referred to in a suit in Chancery before the 
archbishop of York regarding a messuage in the parish of St Margaret's (Public Record 
Office: Cl/61/288). The suit was evidently heard during his tenure as churchwarden, 1482- 
83, judging from the other churchwardens named (Richard Dagnall, Richard Harryes and 
William Marchall). 

22 Nelson, 'Life Records', [7.C.14], 

23 Guildhall MS 917/9, fol. I49v. We are grateful to Mary Erler for calling this 
document to our attention. 

24 H. J. Smit, Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis van dem Handel met Engeland, Schotland 
en Ireland, Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatien, nos. 65, 86, 66, 91 (s'Gravenhage, 1928- 
50), vol. II, part I, no. 408: 'Johannes Medwall' is named along with other English 
merchants in Antwerp, 14 January 1524. The original document is PRO: SP1/234, fol. 61. 

25 King's College, Cambridge, Archive MSS 'College Accounts', vol. 3:1, 
unnumbered fols 4v, 19; 4:5, under 'Personal accounts ending Michaelmas 1490'; and vol. 
5, notebook for 1-6 Henry VII, entries flagged in margin. 

26 Personal accounts for Medwall or Medewall in King's College, Cambridge, Archive 
MSS 'College Accounts', vols 3:6 (to Michaelmas 1480); 3:7 (to Michaelmas 1481); 4:1 
(to Michaelmas 1482); 4:2 (to Michaelmas 1483). 
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APPENDIX OF NEW HISTORICAL RECORDS RELATING TO 
JOHN AND HENRY MEDWALL 


Religious Guild Records 

Bede Roll of the Fraternity of St Nicholas (1448-1523) 
London Museum: Guildhall MS 4889 

1449 

fol. [2] (Initial list of members) 

Iohannes Medwall 


1491 
fol. [1] 

Nomina sacerdotum 
Magcyfer Henrici Medwall 

fol. [lv] 

Hec sunt no/nina mortuon/m 
Iohunnes Medwall 

1498 
fol. [lv] 

Nomina mortuorn/n muliernnj 

Emma Medwall 
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1505 
fol. [1] 

Nomina Laicorum 
Iohannes Medwall 


Parish Records 

St Margaret's, Southwark Churchwardens' Accounts 
Greater London Record Office: P92/SAV/1 

1444-45 

p. 3 (Payments) 

also peid for a pley vpon seynt lucy day and for a pley vpon seynt Margrete day 

xiij s. iiij d 


1445- 46 

p. 3 (Payments) 

also peid for a pley vpon seynt lucy day and for a pley vpon seynt Margrete day 

xiij s. viij d 

also peid for the grete procession vpon seynt Margrete day xx s 

1446- 47 

p. 3 (Payments) 

also for mendyng of the arche in the quere 
also peid for a peyre of Newe Organes 

also for a pleyer to pley vpon the same Organes hyred in Chepe 
also peid to Mighell for pleyng vpon the Organes 
also peid for a pley vpon seynt Margrete day 


iij li. xiij s. iiij d 
v li. vj s. viij d 
xiij s. iiij d 
xij s 
vij s 
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also peid for peyntyng of the Rode lofte xx d. 

p. 4 

also for makyng of the mortesis for the baners in the Rode lofte xx d. 


1447- 48 

p. 4 (Payments) 

also peid to Iohn ffychette Organ pleyer xl s. 

1448- 49 
p. 4 (Payments) 

also peid to Iohn ffychette Organ pleyer 

1449- 50 

p. 6 (Payments) 

Item peyd vpon seynt lucy day to the Clerkes for a pley 
also peyd to the Organ pleyer ffor an hole yere 

1450- 51 

p. 6 (Payments) 

also peyd to the Clerkes vpon seynt lucy day for a pley vj s. iiij d. 

also peyd for wyne to the Clerke.v vj d. 

also peyd for a newe Surplyse to the Organ pleyer v s. 


xl s. 

vj s. viij d. 
xxvj s. viij d. 


D 
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also peyd to iij Clerke.v vpon gangmonday viij d. 

1451- 52 

p. 9 (Payments) 

ffyrste peyd to the pleyers vpon seynt Margrete.v day 
also peyd to the Mynstrell for the procescion 
also peyd for hyryng of the Germente.v 

also peid to the Organ pleyer 

1452- 53 

p. 9 (Payments) 

ffyrste peid vpon seynt Margr etes day to the clerkej 
also peid to Organ player 

1453- 54 

p. 10 (Payments) 

ffyrste [plei] peid for a pley vpon seynt Margrete.v day 
also peid to the Organ pleyer 

1454- 55 

p. 10 (Payments) 

ffyrste peid for a pley vpon seynt Margrete.v day vij s. 

1455- 56 

p. 10 (Payments) 


vij s. 
xl s. 


ij s. 
xl s. 


vij s. 
xvj d. 
xiiij d. ob. 

xxxiij s. iiij d. 
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ffyrste peid for a pley vpon seynt Margrete.v day 

p. 11 

Item peyd to Iohn Medwall 

1456- 57 

p. 12 (Payments) 

Payed to Iohn Medwall 
payed for a synger in Crystemas 

p. 13 

Item to Iohn Medwall payed for Ester quarter 

payed for bred and wyne for the syngers on palme ssonday 

payed to Iohn Medwall for midsomer quarter 
peyd to syngers vpon seynt Margretes day 

1457- 58 

p. 13 (29 September-2 April) (Payments) 
payed to Iohn Medwall for Mighelmas quarter 
Item payed to Iohn Medwall for Cristenmas quarter 
Item payed to syngers and for wasshyng of clothes 
(2 April-28 September) (Payments) 


vij s. 

xxvj s. viij d. 

vj s. viij d. 
xxj d. 

x s. 

swmma ix d. 

s«mma x s. 
ij s. 

SM/nma x s. 

x s. 

xx d. 
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G ffyrste payed to Iohn Medwall for Ester quarter x s. 

Item payd to Iohn Medwall for mydsomer quartere x s. 

Item payd for syngers vpon seynt Margrete.v day xx d. 

G Item payd to Harvy for his Chyldren vpon seynt lucy day xx d. 

1458- 59 

p. 15 (29 September-24 December) 

G ffyrst payd to Iohn Medwall x s. 

(25 December-24 March) 

C ffyrst payd to Iohn Medwall x s. 

(25 March-23 June) 

C ffyrste payd to Iohn Medewall x s. 

Item payd to Medewall for davy x d. 

(24 June-28 September) 

C Item payd to Iohn Medewall x s. 

Item payd vpon seynt Margrete.v day for a pley vij s. 

Item payd for wode to (>e fyre. and to syngers iiij s. 

Item payd for {re wasshyng of v surplyse x d. 

p. 16 

Item 1 payd to William Povy. to Iohn Medewall and to Roger Grynder iiij s. ij d. 

1459- 60 

p. 17 (29 September-24 December) (Payments) 

C ffyrste payd to Iohn Medwall x s. 
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(25 December-12 April) 

C ffyrste payd to Iohn Medwall x s. 

(13 April-23 June) 

G ffyrste payd to Iohn Medwall x s. 

(24 June-28 September) 

C ffyrste payd to Medewall vj s. viij d. 


1460-61 

p. 17 (29 September-24 December) (Payments) 

ffyrste payd to Medewall vj s. viij d. 


p. 19 (25 December-4 April) (Payments) 

G ffyrste payd to Iohn Medewall 

vj s. viij d. 

(5 April-23 June) (Payments) 

Item paid to Iohn Medewall 

iij s. iiij d. 

(24 June-28 September) (Payments) 

Item paid to a syngger 

iiij d. 

Item paid for flagger and Garlandis 

vij d. 


1461-62 

p. 19 (25 December-17 April) (Payments) 

G ffyrste paid to fre Organ player iiij s. iiij d. 


1462-63 

p. 21 (from 18 April) (Payments) 
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Item paide to pe Organ plaier xij d. 

Item paid to J)e Organ plaier v s. viij d. 

1463-64 

p. 23 (10 April-23 June) (Payments) 


Item paid to Ric hard Organ player xv s. 

(24 June-28 September) (Payments) 

Item paid to Richard Organ player viij s. iiij d. 

(29 September-24 December) (Payments) 

ffirst paid to Richard Organ player vj s. viij d. 

(25 December-31 March) (Payments) 

ffirste paid to Richard Organ player vj s. viij d. 

Item paid for an Organ piayer vpon Ester day iiij d. 


1464-65 

p. 25 (24 June-28 September) (Payments) 


ffirste paid vpon seynt Margrete.v day to J>e Mynstrell xvj d. 

Item paid to syngers atte sam tyme ij s. 

Item paid for theire dyner f>e sam tyme ij s. 

Item paid for Garlandis vpon Corpus chri.vti day iiij d. 

Item paid for ale to Joe syngers j d. 

Item paid for Garlandis vpon seint Margrete.v day and for an Organ player x d. 


1465-66 

p. 26 (24 June-28 September) (Payments) 
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ffirste paid for synggers at seynt Margretes day xvj d. 

Item paid for ale [re sam tyme j d. 

(29 September-24 December) (Payments) 

ffirste paid vpon [re didicacion 2 day to [re synggers xij d. 

Item paid for ale the same tyme j d. 

(25 December-5 April) (Payments) 

Item paid to Iohn Medewall for playing atte Organs iiij d. 


1466-67 

p. 27 (6 April-23 June) (Payments) 


Item paid to Iohn Medewall. for playng atte Organs iiij d. 

(24 June-28 September) (Payments) 

ffirste paid for synggers vpon seynt Margretes day ix d. 

Item paid for ale the sam tyme ij d. ob. 

Item paid to Iohn Medewall iiij d. 

(29 September-24 December) (Payments) 

ffirst paid vpon [re dedicacion for Wyn to [re synggers iiij d. 

Item paid to Iohn Medewall for playng atte Organs ij d. 

Item paid to [re mynstrall iiij d. 


St Margaret's, Southwark Memoranda 
Greater London Record Office: P92/SAV/19 

1477-78 

fol. [1] (18 December) 

Memorandum that Thomas Gryme, Robert Trotte Richard Colyns & Richard Brucy. 
churche wardens of the parisshe Churche of Saint margaretis of Suthwerk The xviij 
day of the monethe of december The xviij lh yere of the Reigne of Kyng Edward the 
fourth yelde and made ther accomptis to Iohn Medwall Iohn Drayton Iohn Saynte & 
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Will/am Hunte [Ma.hall], and deliuered the said xviij day of december the yere of the 
Reigne of the Kyng abovesaid in Redy money in the boxe to the vse and behofe of the 
said Church [xij li. j d.] xiij li. r xiij s. 1 


1478-79 

fol. [1] (21 December) 

Memorandw/w that Iohn Sent r Wylliam Hunt 1 Iohn Drayton & Iohn Medwall Cherche 
wardons of the pari she cherch of seynt Margyttes in Sowthwerke the xxj 3 day of [x; 
moneth of december the xix lh yere of ye Reign of Kyng Edward ye iiij th yeld vpp & 
made theyr a cowntes (blank) Rychard bryde Stevyn lytelbaker & Wylliam Charley 
and delyuered the seyd day & yere of Redy money in ye box to ye behofe of the seyd 
chyrche Swmma xiiij li. iij d. 

1481- 82 

fol. [lv] (4 February 1481/2) 

Memorandwm that Will/am Purfote Richard Harries Stephyn litilbaker and Will/am 
Charley as chirche Wardens of the parishe of Seynt Margaretes in Suthwerk made a 
full rekenyng and a dewe acompt to the parishons of the seide parishe fro the [fith] v lhe 
day of ffebruare that is to say the ntonday next aftir Candilmas day the xx 1 ' yere of 
Kyng Edward the iiij Ihe vnto the iiij the day of ffebruare the xxj" yere of owr seide 
souereyne lord by the space of a hole yere and that day all thynge.v rekenyd and alowid 
they delyuerd in redy money to the newe chirche wardens that is to sey Richard 
Harries Iohn Medwale William Marshall and Richard Dagenhale xij li. xxij d. 

1482- 83 

fol. [2] (3 February 1482/3) 

Memorandum that r Richard 1 Harries Iohn Medwale William Marchall and 'Richard 
Dagenhale as Chirche wardens of the Parishe of seynt Margatetc.v in Suthwerke made a 
full rekenyng and a dewe Accompt to the Parishons of the seide parishe fro the iiij' he 
day of ffebruary Anno xxj Rcgi.v Edwardi iiij" vnto iij de day of ffebruary anno xxij 0 of 
owr side souerayne lord by the space of a hole yere and that day all thynges rekenyd 
and a lowid they deliuerd in redy money to the newe chirchewardens that is to say 
[Iohn Pwrfote] William Marchall Ric hard Dagenhale Iohn Abbes & Thomas Short vj 
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li. viij s. 

Wherof delyuerd in bad golde to Thomas Shurt vj s. viij d. 


St Margaret's Southwark Churchwardens' Account 
Greater London Record Office: P92/S AV/3 

1485-86 

mb. 1 (2 February 1584/5-1 February 1585/6) 

Item paid to Iohn Medwall for synggyng on Ester day in the chirch iiij d. 

Item paid to Medwall for iij baners and crose stavys ther vpon 

Item paid for wood to [le bone fyer on Seynt Marg aretes Evyn 
Item paid to Clerked and drynke for the syngers 

mb. 2 

Item paid to medwall and william Monforde on Criste day 

Item paid [I] to synggers on the dedicacion day 

Item paid to Iohn Medwall for the residewe of the makyng of Seynt Marg aretes cloth 

vj s. viij d. 

Item paid on [>e dedicacion day for garlondes viij d. 

[Item paid to Iohn medwall for iiij baner clothes] 

It{e}m paid to medwall for mendyng of a paschon baner and coleryng of the staffe 

ij s. 


viij d. 
ij s. 


xx s. vj d. 

ij s. iiij d. 
iiij s. vij d. 


St Margaret's, Southwark Inventory 
Greater London Record Office: P92/SAV/24 
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fol. [5v] (16 November) 

Thys Ben the goodes of the chyrche of syn Mergytte.v in sothevarke delyuerd bey the 
chyrche Wardyns In the 3 ere of ovre lord good M'cccclxxxv in the monthe of 
november ye xvj day chyrche Wardyns Iohn Drayton William frere Iohn Bolle 
William Kelett delyumi these goodes followyng to pc Clarker of the chyrche in 
kepyng To thomas Heyte & to Iohn berkeley ye goodes valowd be William Perfett 
William amold William Webbe William Marchall Iohn seynt Iohn Medwale Robert 
bonson William Charle 

...Item a prykyd song boke of parchement yat syr Iohn Docheman gave prys vj s. viij 
d. Item anoder prykyd songboke of papyr bowght of Iohn Medwale prys ix s.... 


NOTES 

1 there is a circled + in the left margin beside It em connecting the entry with 
accounts on p. 15 where a note at the foot of the page explains verte folium ad hoc signum 

+ 

2 didicacion changed from didacacion 

3 xxj changed from xvj 
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The Stanley Poem and the Harper Richard Sheale 


Andrew Taylor 


The Stanleys, earls of Derby and virtual rulers of Cheshire and Lancashire, were the 
subject of numerous laudatory ballads and verse histories. There was, in particular, a 
strong tradition celebrating their part in the victories of Bosworth and Flodden, a 
ballad tradition that the family probably actively promoted. 1 As David Lawton has 
argued, the concern with family ties in the Stanley encomium reflects both the 
Stanley hegemony in Lancashire and Cheshire and 'the intricate inter-connections of a 
gentry community around them', a community 'of property, business interests, 
religious observance, kinship and local pride'. 2 These connections were reinforced by 
intermarriage, by joint military service in what was still in many respects a feudal 
levy, and by sharing numerous legal and civic responsibilities. The same men who sat 
together as judges and justices of the peace, who acted as executors for each others' 
wills, and who arranged suitable marriages to link their estates, also joined each other 
at banquets and processions and in hunting and cockfighting. Their patronage of drama 
and music was a further means of reinforcing these social bonds and preserving the 
sense of community, kinship, and tradition extolled in the poems. 3 

Among the surviving Stanley encomia there is a family history in rhyming 
verse of some 1300 lines which was given the title The Stanley Poem by its editor, 
James Orchard Halliwell. 4 The poem begins with the origins of the family name and 
ends with the deeds of Thomas Stanley, the first earl (14357-1504), and his three sons. 
Throughout it emphasizes the family's deeds of valour and their defiant speeches, and 
it borrows many of its conventions from romance, especially in its earlier parts. Since 
the poem is relatively little known, it is worth giving a brief account of it before 
proceeding further. 

The poem is divided into three fits. The first fit tells how John Stanley 
journeys abroad and visits the Sultan of Turkey, whose daughter falls in love with 
him: 
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So visited all the countreys of Christendom, 

And to the Turkes courte personallye did come, 

Still getting great honor, therof did not faile 
Against all those that in armes durst him assayle; 

And in the Turkes pallace abode haulf a yeare. 

Till with the Turkes daughter he became most deare: 

Being yong with child, she secretly did saye 
And privily gave warning to Sir John Standeley, 

Said, 'Valiaunte knight, the case with me thus standes, 

Thoughe thou gett honor dayly with harte and handes. 

Hit is not that my deare love cann save thy life, 

Thou hast me yong with child, and I not thye wife. 

Which, if my father knew, I dare well saye 
For no good ne riches might you skape awaye. 

My father loves you well, and in the meane tyme 
Take leave and go hence, while unknowne is your crime'. 

(pp. 211-12) 

She vows not to marry for seven years and to wait until he sends for her; but he never 
does, and we hear no more of the Sultan's daughter after John Stanley returns to 
England. 

The second fit tells of Lord Lathum, a man of eighty who has no heir. One day 
an eagle brings a baby boy back to her nest in the nearby woods: 

More myracle then marvaile seemed to have bene, 

For the like so straunge a thing hath not beene seene. 

This name Lathum was before the Conquest, 

And in Tarlesco wood an egle had a nest, 

With her three fayre byrdes that were even ready fligge, 

She brought to them a goodly boy, yonge and bigge, 

Swadled and cladde in a mantle of scarclette. (p. 217) 

Hearing this. Lord Lathum hurries to rescue the child and brings him to his wife. 
They christen him Oskell and make him their heir. Oskell in turn has a daughter, his 
only heir, who hears of the famous John Stanley and resolves to marry him: 

i 

When shee cam to womanhood and lawfull age, 
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As other women be lustie of courage, 

Devising what way som maters to aswage, 

Bethought herselfe on a pleasante mariadge. 

She harde the noble bruite of Sir John Standley, 

And condiscended in her harte even straite way, 

To have him to husband, if she might him gette, 

Secretely send him a token did not let. 

Then rewarded ye messenger worthilye, 

The which token he received lovinglye. (p. 218) 

Much against her father's wishes, they marry. Oskell is eventually reconciled to his 
son-in-law and Stanley prospers, receiving the Isle of Man for his service to Henry IV 
at the battle of Shrewsbury. 

The third fit, which at 977 lines is by far the longest, recounts the fortunes of 
Thomas, the first earl of Derby, at the court, his role at Bosworth, and the noble 
behaviour of his sons, including Edward (1509-72), the current earl when the poem 
was composed. While the chronology is now more or less historically accurate, and 
we no longer encounter Sultans' daughters or children found by eagles, the shape of 
the tale still owes much to romance, both in its themes and in its triadic structure of 
repeated challenges. Edward must first appear before Queen Margaret to answer an 
anonymous and unspecified charge, which he does proudly: 

'I cry deffiaunce to any earthly mann. 

Hereto I cast my glove, reprove me who can'. (p. 227) 

The glove lies there for three days but none dare touch it and in the end the Queen 
herself picks it up and returns it to Edward, assuring him that false tongues will hurt 
him no more. 

The second challenge comes when Edward is hoping to marry Lady Margaret 
Beaufort, daughter of the Duke of Somerset and mother of the future Henry VII. As 
with the Sultan of Turkey and Oskell, it is once more the father of a fair and wealthy 
lady who obstructs a Stanley's advance. The Duke of Somerset sends overseas for a 
French champion, 'a man of armes called most dangerous/ That had destroyed and 
killed many a knighte' (p. 229), who challenges Stanley to a joust. The challenge 
leaves Stanley undaunted: 

The Lord Standley tooke the message in good worth, 
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Bad point the time and place where he will henceforth. 

'He is comen from farre, I redd rest him a while, 

Lest his foolish enterprise do him beguile, 

And longer then him list let him not forbeare, 

I would he should knowe hit, I do him not feare. 

But send him defiance with all my harte, 

And all his maintainance, the king set a parte', (p. 230) 

Stanley kills the foreigner ('thoutlandish man') at the first run, and presents himself to 
the king. 


... 'My liege lord, your grace not offended, 

Whoso is angry with my deede let him come amend it, 

Christened or heathen, whatsoever he be, 

I here defie him, excepting no degree', (p. 231) 

The Queen calls him back and offers him a golden ring with a diamond, which the 
poet tells us he wore all his life. Seeing his worthiness and courage, the Duke is 
reconciled to the marriage, and Stanley is made the Earl of Derby at the next 
parliament - the author's most noticeable deviation from the history of the real earl. 

Edward's third enemy is Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who takes umbrage over 
a dispute between their tenants. 

The melancholicke duke tooke to much grievaunce. 

And sware 'By cockes bludd', quod he, 'Shortly I shall 
Kill the Earle of Darby and bume Lathum Hall', (p. 233) 

Richard's plots against the Stanleys are complex and he refuses to abandon them 
despite repeated failures. The entire remainder of Edward's career, as told by the poet, 
revolves around Richard's treachery. It is a plot by Richard that lures Stanley into the 
war with the Scots, where he is triumphant, taking first Edinburgh and then Berwick 
in 1472 'or neere thereaboute' (p. 246). Having treated the Scottish wars at length, the 
poet moves quickly through the events leading up to Bosworth field, but he does 
mention Richard's use of Lord Strange as a hostage and how Thomas crowns Henry on 
the field - famous moments in the Stanley family tradition. He also notes in passing 
the unfortunate fate of William Stanley, whom Henry VII executed years later, adding 
the sage reflection that 'Good service may be soone lost with a fonde woorde' (p. 250). 
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The poem then turns to safer ground, the hospitality, charity, and courage of Thomas's 
sons and grandsons, avoiding any reference to current religious controversies or any 
further mention of the court's intrigues. It concludes with a detailed account of the 
rebuilding of Lathom by the first earl. 

One of the central themes of the third fit is the courage and loyalty of the men 
of Cheshire and Lancashire to their lord and his concern for their welfare. Their mutual 
reliance is displayed repeatedly against the machinations of Richard and above all 
against the Scots. Edward's benevolence is a matter of conscious policy, for the love 
of his neighbours is the source of his strength: 

When Lathum manor was made after not longe 
A gentlemann sayd, 'My Lord, this howse is stronge, 

And enemies came neare, they would fall on quaking'. 

Quod he, 'I have a stronger wall a making, 

That is my neighbours to get theyre god willes all, 

To love me truelly, that is a stronger wall!', (p. 269) 

The poet ends by calling on the audience to pray for the soul of Thomas and the 
continued union of neighbourly love and Stanley property: 

Pray we charitably for each others soule 
And specially for this soule nowe let us praye, 

Of this honorable earle Thomas Stanley, 

Who in honor and love hath ended this life, 

With truth ever in wedlocke to God and his wyfe. MS lyfe 
The love which he warm with liberality, 

God keepe it so sty 11 with the same propertye! (p. 271) 

This is the poem I believe may have been composed by the minstrel Richard Sheale. 

The Stanley Poem survives in three manuscripts: Bodl. MS Rawlinson Poet 
143.11, which is copied in a single sixteenth-century hand and was the version 
Halliwell chose to print; BL MS Harley 541, which Halliwell judged to be a later and 
defective copy and is found in a collection of diverse pieces gathered by John Stow; 
and BL MS Add. 5830, which is an antiquarian collection, copied in the eighteenth 
century by N. M. Cole, whose signature appears on the first folio. 5 In addition, in his 
Memoirs John Seacome, who was the Stanley family steward, offers a transcription 
based on a manuscript sent to him by a donor he leaves un-named. 6 The early 
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provenance of the Rawlinson manuscript is unknown, as is that of the relevant section 
of the Harley manuscript. 

The four texts correspond closely for the much of the poem: Harley contains a 
thirty-eight-line introduction on the dangers of flattery which also appears in Cole's 
transcription and in Seacome's version, although in the latter it is slightly altered and 
set down as prose. These lines are omitted from Rawlinson. On the other hand, Harley 
ends after the death of Thomas Mounteagle, while Rawlinson continues for nearly 
three hundred more lines. Since the opening lines of the Harley manuscript have never 
appeared in print, I offer them here: 

Amonge all delyghtes & most worldlie comfort 

Ys to hear of our annccstomv good reporte 

Rat pleasethe & raisethe a naturall harte 

So Rat lying & flatterie be sett aparte 

But onelie the truth here shalbe moved 

As by due record iustlie maye be proved 

Not as some croniclers falslye flattering 

Renownes Re vnworthye with a clattering 

I would such wryters for their vniust smatteringe 

Should offer them selves to St Thomas Watteringe 

But with truth no man owght to be offended 

No truth of right owght to be reprehended 

But in martiall feates allowe true declaringe 

Hardie harte for such stories be ofte waytinge 

In Readinge or singinge to hear nowe & then 

The stowte valiant prowes of noble men 

And great pitie Rat should not be in recorde 

First Rat bringes the deade to noble fame & [re]ward/ fol. 183v 

And also to the hearers being on lyue 

Raiseth their harte lyke enterpryse to atchyve 

In their prynces servise taryinge for no coste 

But adventure thowgh lyfe & lande should be lost 

And of land or lyfe makes no comparison 

To a valiant acte right manfullie done 

True recorde of wrytinge ys necessarie 

As appeareth by manye goodlie storie 

Withowt wryting all fame should be lost at once 
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Than stowt hardye men myght as well lose their sence 
The ienitors [i.e., genitors or ancestors] ys thuss cause of 
hardynes 

& hope of fame ys thuss cause of forwardnes 
As stories doe specifye & mention make 
What hardie men have done for their ladies sake 
Wryting of ould knowledge ys well preserved 
Yf dame fame follow with truthe deserved 
As I intend honestlie w/th truthe to praise 
The valiant prowes of the stowte Stanleys. 7 

The Stanley Poem is widely attributed to Thomas Stanley, bishop of Sodor and 
Man (d. 1570) on the authority of Thomas Hey wood, the noted Cheshire antiquarian. 
As Halliwell puts it, 'The most antient metrical account of the Stanleys Earls of 
Derby, observes Mr. T. Heywood, is contained in some uncouth rhymes supposed to 
have been written about the year 1562, by Thomas Stanley, Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, and son of that Sir Edward Stanley, who for his valour at Flodden, was created 
Lord Monteagle'. 8 The date of 1562 appears to be based only on the reference in the 
poem to Thomas Monteagle (d. 1560) as deceased. 9 The attribution of the poem to 
Bishop Thomas is credited by A. F. Pollard in his 1909 entry in the DNB (s.v. 
Stanley, Edward, first baron Monteagle), and by the editors of the Bodleian Summary 
Catalogue of 1895 (no. 14637). There has, however, been a discreet murmur of 
scepticism on the attribution, since neither the Harley nor the Rawlinson manuscripts 
make any mention of the author. Margaret Crum, for one, in her first-line index of 
Bodleian manuscripts, omits the attribution altogether. 10 

In fact, the tradition that Bishop Thomas was the author is almost certainly 
false. Quite apart from the question of whether these hackneyed tag-lines would suit an 
Oxford graduate who, 'had the character, when young, of a tolerable poet of his time', 11 
there are several passages in the poem that make it clear that its author cannot have 
been the bishop himself and must have held a considerably humbler position. After 
praising the courage of Edward Stanley, the author is quick to insist that he is no mere 
flatterer: 


In all kind of daungers he was ever on. 

And still wann worshippe, honor I may it call, 
Whie not being so hardy and liberall; 

I flatter not nor looke for meade or living. 
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All byrdes of that neast may rejoyce his doing, (p. 265) 

It is just possible to read this line as an ironic piece of self deprecation by the bishop, 
who obviously could not hope to gain further preferment by flattering himself or his 
father, but such irony seems out of keeping with the poem's general tone. And if there 
were still any doubt, the author elsewhere makes it quite clear that he was not one of 
Edward's sons: 


As Edward that righte noble Earle of Darby, 

Greate houskeeper of all England is he, 

God save his life, for as longe as he doth live, 

Condigne laud and praise my penne may him not give, 

Nor of his children ther noble worthinesse, 

Being yeat living I may it not expresse. 

For feare it should be thought a flattering parte, 

I must stay my penn contrary to my harte, 

And laud them litle or nothing at all. 

Lest it chaunce my doing be judged partiall. 

I referre to those that live when I am donne. 

To make a full end of that I have begunne. (p. 259) 

Unless the author is being deliberately disingenuous or engaging in elaborate literary 
play, he was not himself one of Edward’s children, whose worthiness he declares 
himself incapable of expressing, but was instead a Stanley dependant or supporter. 

The probable source for the legend of the bishop's authorship is Seacome's 
Memoirs. Seacome's version begins with what would seem to be a badly 
contaminated version of the Rawlinson introduction, set out as prose, at the end of 
which we find the following attribution: 

agragated & compiled by Thomas Stanley by the permission of 
God Bishop of Man alias Sodor, in the Year of Our Lord 1562. 12 

Quite what is meant by 'agragated and compiled' is not clear; it need not necessarily 
have meant composed, although Seacome himself understood it this way. 13 It is 
perfectly possible that a copy of the eulogy of John Stanley and Edward, the bishop's 
father, had been made at the bishop's orders, or that he had been assembling other 
materials related to the family history, or even that he had commissioned or received 
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the original poem. All this might account for the suggestion that the bishop 
compiled the poem. As the marred rhymes of his version make clear, Seacome was 
not working from a reliable early copy, but when he was assembling the material a 
certain oral tradition lived on, and there may therefore be some basis of truth in his 
claim that the bishop played a role in the poem's compilation. 14 

The poem has moments of informality, as when it says of young 'Thomas 
Stanley and his raid on Kirkcudbright 'There was a noble child to venge his ould dadde' 
(p. 225), but for the most part it is obsequious. It never has anything but praise for 
the Stanleys, retells the most improbable legends without any scepticism, and 
showers fulsome gratitude on the family for their acts of charity. One possibility, 
therefore, is that it was composed by a family retainer, perhaps a private secretary, 
such as the cleric William Peeris, secretary to Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, 
who composed a metrical history of the Percies, or a household steward, like 
Seacome. 15 It might also have been composed by a household squire, but if the author 
had himself played any role in the family's military exploits one might expect there to 
be some allusion to this role in the poem and in The Stanley Poem it is only the 
members of the immediate male line whose deeds are mentioned. In this regard, a 
useful comparison is the long ballad-history Lady Bessy, which recounts the 
arrangements that Elizabeth of York, the future wife of Henry VII, made to be reunited 
with her husband and to bring him the assistance of his allies, the Stanleys, using the 
indefatigable and courageous squire, Humphrey Brereton as a messenger. Humphrey 
Brereton, who may well have been one of the Breretons of Malpas, a family closely 
allied to the Stanleys, is considered the probable author of the ballad for obvious 
reasons. 16 

If we search among those Stanley followers whose humbler status would seem 
to match The Stanley Poem's, humble tone, we find several possible candidates. One is 
Henry Parker, a yeoman servant attached to the Wardrobe at Lathom, who in 1577 
designed a marvellous screen to be painted by the heraldic artist Thomas Chaloner. 
Both Parker and Chaloner composed verses, which are preserved in one of Chaloner's 
notebook, British Library MS Harley 1927. 17 Parker wrote a lament for his old age to 
which Chaloner prefixes a short introduction: 

henry parkers olde age in paper pale dothe tell 

to worlde to welthe to woe to want and weark 
Farewell 1576 august. 


Parker's lines follow: 
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Nature dothe mee denye 

of wounted sporte and play 
And crookednes one mee dothe lye 
as all things must decay 

My handes withe palsey shake 
Myn eyes are blerede and dyme 
My wyt dothe mee heare quit forsake 
And favor non can wynne. (fol. 20v) 

He continues in this vein for a further twenty-five stanzas. 

Chaloner too wrote verse, and added many lines to accompany Parker's under 
the heading 'A coppie of the demo[n]nstrationes of parkers worke to the right 
honorable my good 1. Earle of Derbie' (fol. lOv). After appealing to the Earl, he 
describes Parker's work: 

No trifflinge toyes for titld heades 
no name of vaine delight 
Hath parkers pains and practise put 
in view of evri sight 
That heare beeholdes A blossome braue 
from out the gamisht grownde 
As[t]ronomye and astrologie 

that parkers pains hathe fownde 
No keper of a parke hee is 
but parker by his name 

whome fownde mee fourthe in forme and facte 
& put mee heare in fframe. 

He then continues in rhyming couplets to describe Parker's service at Lathom and the 
screen to be found there. 18 Parker's long association with Lathom would put him in an 
ideal position to compose Stanley encomium, and Chaloner, as a Cheshire herald, 
might well be expected to take an extensive interest in the Stanley family history. But 
in neither case does their surviving verse closely resemble the style or interests of The 
Stanley Poem. 

A better match can be found in the works of Richard Sheale, a harper who lived 
in Tamworth, on the Shropshire/Staffordshire border, and appears to have had 
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connections with the London ballad market, while also enjoying the patronage of the 
Stanleys. 19 The major source of information on Sheale's career is a long lament 
describing how he was robbed while riding down to London to pay off his debts. 
Sheale's wife was a silk woman, i.e., a pedlar of cloth, ribbons, buttons, and the like, 
who visited the markets at Tamworth, and Lichfield and Atherstone, each about ten 
miles away. At the end of the season, Sheale changed his money, over £60, into gold 
to make it easier to carry, and headed down to London, trusting to his harp, the sign of 
his profession, to protect him, 'for minstre[l]s offt with mony the [they] be not much 
infecte' (fol. 96r). Unfortunately, someone spied his wallet. Four men ambushed and 
robbed him on Dunsmore Heath and he returned to Tamworth distraught. Several of 
his neighbours suggested that he organize a help-ale as a means of fund raising and he 
did so, raising five pounds. He also drew on the help of his patrons, Edward, earl of 
Derby and his son Henry Stanley, Lord Strange. 

Considered as a witness to an actual minstrel's career, this lament is surprising 
but quite credible. Sheale's account of his wife's trade corresponds to what is known 
about early-modern pedlars, who generally followed regular beats and depended on 
extensive credit. 20 Although £60 seems an immense sum, many pedlars would have 
amassed debts of this size by the end of each season. Help-ales were a common means 
of raising funds in an emergency. 21 Quite why the earls of Derby should have 
patronized a minstrel living in Tamworth is unclear, but there are other contemporary 
examples of lords extending a loose patronage to minstrels who were not actually part 
of their household. 22 There is even possible independent confirmation of Sheale's 
connection to the family. In his diary for 1561 the London merchant Henry Machyn 
records that 'The v day of June dyd hange ym-selff be-syd London stone (blank)... lie 
a harper, the servand of the yerle of Darbe.' 23 

Sheale was associated with several poems in praise either of the Stanleys, or of 
their allies, or of their illustrious ancestors, all of which are found in Bodl. Ashmole 
48, a plain paper manuscript consisting in large part of copies of ballads that also 
appeared in broadside. The only works in this collection that are at all personal are 
those associated with Sheale, such as a speech of thanks for dinner which contains the 
memorable line 'Both mutton & veille/ Ys good for Rycharde Sheill' (fol. 98v). There 
is thus a strong prima facie case that this manuscript actually belonged to Sheale. 24 If 
it did not, it almost certainly belonged to someone who knew him. 

Of the poems in Ashmole 48 that praise the Stanleys or their allies, one is 
famous, the ballad 'The Hunting of the Cheviot,’ which begins 'The Perse owt off 
Northombarlonde and avow to Good mayd he 1 and describes the murderous battle 
between Henry Percy and the earl of Douglas on the hills near Otterbum. Sheale was 
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certainly not the original author of this ballad, whose language is older and in a 
predominantly northern dialect, but the addition of his name may well indicate that he 
included it in his repertoire. 25 

After his lament, however, the poem that may offer the most information 
about Sheale's career is a short speech of praise for the lords who fought in the border 
wars. Although the poem is not attributed, it is very much in Sheale's style and 
appears within a few folios of poems that definitely were composed by Sheale. It is 
little more than a list of names and runs to a mere thirty-six lines: 

W/t/nn pe northe contre 
Many noble men ther be; 

Ye shall well vndderstande; 

Per ys pe yerle off Westmorland, 

Pe Quyne.v lyffeteanant, 

A noble man & a valyante. 

Then per ys pe yerle off Co/nbarlande, 

& pe yerle off Northomberland 
& S er Harry Perse his brothar, 

As good a man as a nothar. 

He ys and hardy knight, 

& hath ofte put pe Skottes to flyght. 

Per ys my lord Ivars and my lord Dacars, 

With all per partacars 
Noble men & stowte 
I do put youe owt off dowte. 

Yfe pe Skotte.v one looke owte 
Pe will rape them ath ye snowte 
For northame men wyll fight 
Bothe be day & nyght 
Per enymyes when [they may] 

As y hawk vppon her pray 
Ther ys also Ser Harry Leye, 

Which dar both fight & fray, 

Wheper it be night or day, 

I dare be bold to say, 

He wyll not rone away; 

He ys both hardy & fre. 
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Per ys also S er Rychard Lye, 

Which ys both war & wice, 

& of polityk device. 

All thes well do I knowe; 

Yet ys per many moo, 

The which I cannot nam, 

Pat be men of mickle fame. 

God save pe yerle off Shrowesbyrry. (fol. 101 ) 26 

We have here what would appear to be an occasional poem of some kind, an example 
of the heraldic song or military speech of praise which is often thought to have formed 
a standard part of a minstrel's repertory. 27 The poem is in effect a roll call of the great 
English lords and champions of the north who fought against the Scots, but it also 
includes two names that were less familiar, Richard Lee and Sir Henry Lee, and their 
inclusion allows this work to be dated quite precisely. Although Lee or Legh was a 
famous Cheshire name, these two Lees were southerners, and do not appear to have 
had any close Cheshire connection. Richard Lee was an experienced military engineer 
who had served at the siege of Calais and in 155S was supervising the defences at 
Berwick. Henry Lee was a young knight, who was later to become famous as 
Elizabeth's champion in the Accession Day tilts, and as the subject and possible 
author of one of the most beautiful of Elizabethan lute songs, 'Time Hath His Golden 
Locks to Silver Turned'. In 1558 Henry Lee won his first military honours, holding 
together the English infantry when they were on the verge of breaking. 28 The piece 
flatters Henry and Richard by inscribing them among the old chivalry of the north, 
among men whose names were hallowed in border warfare. A poem that devoted such 
attention to these two relatively minor figures would most likely be intended for an 
audience where they or their followers were present, and since the two men were not 
related and there is no indication their careers crossed on any other occasion, the 
implication is that the poem was performed during the campaign itself. Sheale could 
certainly have been in attendance as part of the Stanley retinue, and his financial 
misfortunes would have given him an added incentive to join the campaign. This, 
then, is the minstrel I believe may have composed The Stanley Poem. 

Although 'The Hunting of the Cheviot' and 'Within the Northe Contre' share 
their interest in the glorified genealogy of border heroes with The Stanley Poem, 
neither is particularly close to it in style. But Sheale was also the author of a long 
eulogy for the countess Margaret Stanley, beginning 'O Latham, Latham thowe maste 
lamente for thowe hast lost a floware' (fols 107v-09v) and of a moral ballad on the 
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vicissitudes of fortune beginning 'Remember Man Thy Frail Estate' (fols 35v-37r). 
These two poems, along with Sheale's lament for his robbery and his thanks for 
dinner, are in rhyming couplets of varying metre; their diction is generally 
commonplace, but is supplemented by Latinisms. 29 All four resemble The Stanley 
Poem closely. 

Both Sheale and the Stanley-Poet are prone to digressions on the lamentable 
state of the world. The Stanley Poem contains lines such as these: 

At these dayes who did well was rewarded, 

Of late who does well is but smally regarded, (p. 242) 


or 


Nowe for there most travayle poore rich and all 
And for the most parte greate fishe devoures small; 

Thus walkes the world forthward and apace doth go, 

Stedfast in no pointe, it shal be proved so. (p. 270) 

The Stanley-poet also bemoans at some length the decline in English archery (p. 241) 
and notes that 'Good service may be soone loste with a fonde woorde' (p. 250). Sheale 
has a similar tendency. His lament begins with a general complaint: 

O God what a world ys this now to se! 

Ther ys no man content with his degre. (fol. 95r) 

He goes on in the same poem to complain that the world is filled with hate and spite 
and to offer numerous moral aphorisms such as the following: 

Ther ys no man lyvyng pat in this world doth dwell 
But mysfortune on him may fall thoughe he gyd him neuer so 
well. (fol. 96r) 

As might be expected of minstrels or household eulogists, both Sheale and the 
Stanley-poet add to these moral reflections a strong emphasis on the importance of 
fame. In 'Remember Man Thy Frail Estate', Sheale sees the instability of the world as 
a further incentive for trying to maintain one's reputation: 
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But suche as lyve I thus advis ther doyngcs so to frame 

As the may well desarve to haue a well reportyde name. 

A good name dothe wynne renoune, & shall not be for gotten, 

But fame shall sounde it forthe a brode when we be ded & 
rotten . . . 

But fame hathe brutede owt a broade f>at nought may be for 
gotten, 

Our chyldrens chylde shall hear as moche when we be ded & 
rotten. 

No bettare frut ys founde on yerthe, no wyght f)«t bearythe 
brethe. 

Cane bear hime bolde off worldly ioyes, for all consume be 
dethe. (fol. 36r) 

The Stanley Poem echoes these sentiments. The parallels are particularly close in the 
opening lines of the Harley version cited above, but they reappear later in the poem as 
well: 


Nowe againe with the first earle I make ende, 

To tell truth of the dead should no man offend. 

For there is no doubte when low layd is the heade. 

If we deserve such reporte dame Fame will spreade. (p. 265) 

The two writers clearly have a similar taste in platitudes. 

Both Sheale and the Stanley-poet appeal to their listeners to complete their 
testimony. The Stanley-poet 'refers' to those who come after: 

I referre to those that live when I am donne. 

To make a full end of that I have begunne. (p. 259) 

In his eulogy for Countess Margaret, Sheale similarily 'refers' to others to complete 
his story: 

Moche mor ther was spoken, the whiche I ouer pas, 

& rephar yt to the hearars that then present was. 

Fat the may mayke reporte accordynge to the same, 

& so declare the deddys wyll, or els the be to blame, (fol. 108v) 
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The family connection is seen most clearly in The Stanley Poem when the 
poet invites his audience to pray for the souls of the various Stanleys he is praising or 
declares his inability to praise or thank the family members enough: 

I beseech God longe in honor him preserve. 

I may not so praise him as he did deserve, (p. 262) 

Sheale does much the same, calling on his audience to pray for Countess Margaret and 
noting in his lament that it is his duty to pray for his benefactors: 

Per goodnes showyde to me I cannot worthely prayse, 

But I am det bownden to pray for them all my lyff days. 

(fol. 97v) 

Both Sheale and the Stanley-poet are anxious not to give offence and rhyme 
repeatedly on the word 'offended'. In Sheale's lament we find the following: 

Truth oft tymys a mong sum may be blamde. 

But I am sur & sartayne it can neuer be shamde. 

All men fxtt lovis truthe owght to be commendyde, 

All thoughe sum wickede persons ther at be offendyde. (fol. 97r) 

A few lines later Sheale notes that not all his neighbours approved of the idea of 
raising money by an ale: 

How be hit sum off my neabors ther at wear offendyde, 

& sayd the mony myght moch better haue ben spendyde. 

(fol. 97v) 

The Stanley-Poet uses similar phrases, as in the reference to earl Thomas cited above, 
or when the first Earl Stanley complains to the King of the behaviour of his brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester: 

... 'My liege lord, your grace not offended. 

Who so is angry with my deede let him come amend it. 

(p. 231) 
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The two poets share other rhymes as well. The Stanley Poem makes recurring 
use of the rhyme heart: part (pp. 215, 221,230, 237, 242, 248, 269 etc); only once 
rhyming heart with a different word: heart: halbart (248). The heart: part rhyme is 
used by Sheale in both his lament and in his after-dinner thanks, and in his eulogy for 
Countess Margaret he uses the rhyme depart: heart. The Stanley Poem frequently 
uses the rhyme praise: days (p. 257 twice, pp. 258, 262, 266), a rhyme Sheale uses 
in both his eulogy and in his lament. The Stanley Poem makes much use of the 
rhyme life: wife (pp. 212, 213, 218, 221, 271), which Sheale uses in both 
'Remember Man Thy Frail Estate' and in his eulogy. The Stanley Poem makes 
considerable use of the rhyme tell: well (pp. 224, 227, 244, 257), while Sheale uses 
dwell: tell three times in his lament and dwell: well once. One crucial line of 
Sheale's lament uses the rhyme purse: worse: 

I skapyd wythe my lyffe, but in dede I lost my purs, 

& seying yt was my chance, I thank God yt was no wors. 

(fol. 96r) 


This too is found in The Stanley Poem: 

Fie wold not so doe by the crosse in my purse, 

And yeat I trust his soule fareth never the worse, (p. 257) 

The Stanley Poem makes considerable use of the rhymes on grace, face, and place: 
grace: apace: face: place (p. 217), grace: face (p. 226), apace: grace (p. 231), 
place: pace (p. 234), pace: grace (p. 261) and once, in desperation, grace: was (p. 
239). Sheale uses the rhyme grace: place in his lament and the rhymes grace: space 
and grace: place in his eulogy. Sheale makes use of a cluster of rhymes based on 
fame: he uses fame: name twice in 'Remember Man' and once in his eulogy, fame: 
same twice in 'Remember Man' and same: blame once in his eulogy. The Stanley 
Poem makes uses of a similar cluster based on name: name: same occurs three times 
(pp. 208, 243, 254), shame: name once (p. 248) and same: shame once (p. 269). 

Sometimes the matching extends to full phrases. The Stanley Poem makes use 
of the couplet doubt: thereabout: 

A thousand four hundred lxxij. no doubt 

Barwicke was made Englishe, or neere thereaboute. (p. 246) 
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as does Sheale in his lament: 

For a bushell off malt I do put youe owt off dowte, 

I had fyv pownd off mony or nyghe ther a bowte (fol. 97v) 

and his eulogy: 

To the poor off viij parisshis next joynynge per a bowte, 
Which was a very godly dede, 1 put youe owt a dowte. 

(fol. 109v) 


These phrases resemble those found in systems of standardized poetic tags. If we 
compare Sheale's plaint: 

But the worlde nowe a days ys so full of hat & spyte 
Pat to speak yle off all thinger sum haue a great delyte, 

(fol. 97v) 

we can see that it not only uses the same rhyme but also follows the same underlying 
pattern as two lines from The Stanley Poem, 

For which they bare John Standley malice and spite 
But to reconter with him non had delighte. (p. 211) 

Here the pattern would appear to be maliceI hate + spite: to have (great) delight. 

Of course, much of this language is sufficiently predictable and hackneyed that 
it might have circulated among a wide range of balladeers. When Sheale assures us 
that 'to tell youe the trewthe now I wyll not lete', and the Stanley-poet assures us that 
'To saie something to his praise I will not let', the phrase is too commonplace to be 
significant, and any number of poets rhyme name with fame. The repetition of 
specific phrases, however, and the sheer extent of the overlap surely goes beyond this. 

To summarize the case: Sheale composed eulogistic verse for the Stanleys in 
1558; he was under their patronage, although probably not a liveried retainer, and 
might easily and justifiably have been accused of flattery; he appears to have been in 
occasional attendance on the family and to have made it his business to learn about 
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their memorable deeds, their acts of charity, and their speeches; in his eulogy for 
Countess Margaret he provided what sounds like an eye-witness account of her funeral 
in 1558 and he may have accompanied the earl and his son on the border campaign 
that summer; like many minstrels before him he stressed the importance of reputation 
and the traditional chivalric virtues of prowess and largesse, but he added to this a 
moralizing streak; and he used of many of the same rhymes, and even some of the 
very expressions found in The Stanley Poem. On these grounds, Sheale would seem a 
strong candidate for its authorship. 

But the case should not be pushed too far. Much of the appeal of family 
encomium lay in its familiarity; the sentiments and the language, as well as the 
stories themselves, must have been in continual circulation not just among the 
members of the immediate Stanley household but all among those who identified 
themselves with its traditions. The call on family members to complete the story is 
not merely a casual flourish, but implies that these poems were ultimately a common 
heritage. Many would follow such injunctions, not simply retelling stories, but 
adopting and poems as their own and then modifying them, much as Sheale appears to 
have done with 'The Hunting of the Cheviot'. Under these circumstances, the more 
precise methods for establishing authorship on the grounds of stylistic similarity 
become difficult to apply and the notion of 'authorship' itself loses much of its force. 30 
The presence of Sheale's name at the end of'The Hunting of the Cheviot' is a reminder 
of how freely minstrel songs could circulate. 

It may be impossible to establish definitely who the author of The Stanley 
Poem was; perhaps it had several. It is suggestive, for example, that the first two fits 
are so much shorter, as if they were genuinely designed for recitation, whereas the last 
is roughly four times as long, as if the needs of oral delivery had simply been 
forgotten by a later writer who was reworking old family traditions. What is clear is 
that The Stanley Poem served the same community in the same language as the 
poems associated with Richard Sheale. 
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I am grateful to David Klausner and Michael Chesnutt for their valuable suggestions on this 
essay. 
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17 As H. Idris Bell, 'The Welsh MSS. in the British Museum Collections', 
Transactions of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 29, pamphlet 415 (1937 for 
1936), 15-40 notes, the Thomas Chaloner in question was in all probability the Thomas 
Chaloner who was Ulster King-of Arms and a citizen and arms painter of Chester and who 
died in 1598 (p. 29). 

18 Heywood offers a partial transcription in 'The Earls of Derby: Verse Writers and 
Poets', pp. 21-25. 
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19 See Andrew Taylor, The Sounds of Chivalry: Lute Song and Harp Song for Sir 
Henry Lee 1 , Journal of the Lute Society of America, 25 (1994), 1-21 and Michael Chesnutt, 
'Minstrel Poetry in an English Manuscript of the Sixteenth Century: Richard Sheale and 
MS. Ashmole 48', in The Entertainer in Medieval and Traditional Culture, ed. by Flemming 
G. Andersen, Thomas Pettitt, and Rheinhold Schroeder (Odense, forthcoming). Tessa Watt 
makes a strong case for Sheale's connection to the London ballad market in Cheap Print and 
Popular Piety: 1550-1640 (Cambridge, 1991), pp. 16-21. 

20 See Margaret Spufford, Small Books and Pleasant Histories: Popular Fiction and Its 
Readership in Seventeenth-Century England (Atlanta, 1981), esp. chapter five 'The 
Distributors: Pedlars, Hawkers and Petty Chapmen' and The Great Reclothing of England: 
Petty Chapmen and Their Wares in the Seventeenth Century (London, 1984), esp. chapters 
five 'The Chapman's Suppliers and Customers' and six, 'The Chapmens' Stock in Trade'. 

21 Peter Clark, The English Alehouse: A Social History, 1200-1830 (London, 1983), 
pp. 80-81 and Judith M. Bennet, 'Conviviality and Charity in Medieval and Early Modem 
England', Past and Present, 134 (1992), 19-41. 

22 James Wharton, lord Russell's minstrel, examined in Norwich in 1555 on the 
charge that his apprentices had sung songs against the mass, may be one example. See 
Records of Early English Drama: Norwich, 1540-1642, ed. by Peter Galloway (Toronto and 
Buffalo, 1984), pp. 34-35. 

23 The Diary of Henry Machyn, Citizen and Merchant-Taylor of London, from A. D. 
1550 to A. D. 1563, ed. by John Gough Nichols, Camden Soc. 42 (London, 1848), p. 259. 
I am grateful to Thomas Pettitt for providing this reference. 

24 Ashmole 48 has been edited by Thomas Wright as Songs and Ballads Chiefly of the 
Reign of William and Mary (London, 1860). This edition, which forms the basis of much 
discussion of Sheale's work, provides accurate transcriptions of individual poems but gives 
a misleading impression of the manuscript, silently omitting several items and failing to 
distinguish between the various hands. The most accurate account of the manuscript is 
Chesnutt, 'Minstrel Poetry in an English Manuscript of the Sixteenth Century.' It has often 
been assumed that Ashmole 48 was Sheale's personal notebook, but the question remains 
open. Cf. Taylor, 'Lute Song and Harp Song', pp. 16-19, supporting this possibility, to 
Chesnutt, rejecting it. 

25 The early transmission of 'The Hunting of the Cheviot' is discussed by Olof 
Amgart, Two English Border Ballads: The Battle of Otterburn, The Hunting of the Cheviot. 
Acta Universitatis Lundensis: Sectio 1 Theologica Juridica Humaniora 18 (Lund, 1973) and 
Robert S. Thomson, 'The Transmission of Chevy-Chase', Southern Folklore Quarterly, 39 
(1975), 63-82. 

26 As with the transcription of the Harley prologue to The Stanley Poem, I have 
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supplied capitalization but otherwise left the text unaltered. 

27 See further Andrew Taylor, 'Songs of Praise and Blame and the Repertoire of the 
Gestour' in The Entertainer in Medieval and Traditional Culture. 

2S Holinshed's Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 6 vols. (London, 1807- 
1808) V, 583-84. 

25 S. W. May, 'Richard Sheale and the Ballad of "Chevy Chase'", American Notes and 
Queries , 9 (1970-71), 115-16. 

30 Cf. Donald W. Forster, 'A Funeral Elegy: W[illiam] S[hakespeare]'s "Best-Speaking 
Witness'", PMLA, 111 (1996), 1080-1105, esp. p. 1083 on methods of computer-assisted 
attributional research focusing on rare words. 
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For if words are not THINGS, they are living powers, by which the 
things of most importance to mankind are actuated, combined, and 
humanized. 1 

Many expressions, once apt and emphatic, have been so rubbed and 
worn away by long usage, that they retain as little substance as the 
skeletons of wheels which have made the grand tour of the Continent. 

[.. .] Words gradually lose their character, and, from being the tokens 
and exponents of thoughts, become mere air-propelling sounds. 2 

Alfred Tennyson was one of the most philologically aware poets of his age, a fact that 
has only recently begun to receive the attention it deserves, with a ground-breaking 
study by Donald S. Hair, and illuminating work by Isobel Armstrong. 3 The 
philological richness of Tennyson's poetry should not appear remarkable since he was 
a member of the undergraduate society the 'Apostles' at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
with men who were to become popular and influential philologists: John Mitchell 
Kemble, Richard Chenevix Trench, Frederick Denison Maurice. Added to which 
Julius Hare, co-author of Guesses at Truth, was his tutor, and William Whewell the 
master of Trinity. 4 Tennyson's fellow 'Apostles', notably Kemble, were instrumental 
in encouraging the migration from the Continent in the 1830s of a radically new study 
of language. Grounded in the work of German grammarian Jacob Grimm, its method 
was rigorously empirically and above all 'scientific'. Yet for Tennyson, writing in the 
midst of exiting and often conflicting views of language, exposure to linguistic 
philosophy had a profoundly disorienting effect. 

This essay will consider minor works by Tennyson which, although neglected, 
point out entrenched anxieties regarding language in the 1830s. Tennyson found 
himself caught intellectually between a Coleridgean view, in which language was 
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mystically 'living' and replete with significance, and more bleakly materialist views, 
in which words appeared as 'mere air-propelling sounds', as Julius Hare outlines in the 
second passage above. 5 Before we look at Tennyson's negotiation of philological 
dilemmas, though, we should first look more closely at the powerful drives, 
epistemological and methodological, underpinning these two contradictory positions. 


I 

The Whited Sepulchre 

In many ways and guises the early nineteenth century, now, and in a self- 
conscious fashion, then, is frequently invoked as an archetypal age of progress. Yet 
this notion of progress was predicated on a dualistic conception of history, in which 
positivistic advance was continually undermined by insidious eighteenth-century 
visions of general decay. Thomas Carlyle was alert to the fragility of modernity's 
claim upon progress, and starkly articulated the contradictory interiors of the age. In 
1831 he declared: 'How much among us might be likened to a whited sepulchre; 
outwardly all pomp and strength; but inwardly full of horror and despair and dead- 
men's bones'. 6 

Whilst the period struggled to establish itself as an age of improvement, it was 
forced to negotiate the powerful and oppressive paradigm of an earlier 'golden age' of 
human civilization. Aside from the grandeur suggested by architectural fragments of 
antiquity, the towering linguistic achievements of classical Greece and Rome cast 
perhaps the longest shadows. The ostensible 'purity' of the classical languages taunted 
modernity's best efforts to negotiate unfavourable comparison, inspiring such 
pessimistic linguistic genealogies as that of James Burnet, Lord Monboddo in 1787: 

For not only do we see this degeneracy from the antient Greek 
and Latin, in the modem Greek, the Italian, and the French; but 
in the Gothic languages there is the same falling off. For the 
English is not so good a language as the Saxon, nor the Saxon, or 
any other dialect of the Teutonick, so compleat |>i'c] a language 
as the original Gothic. 7 

By 1800 the perceived qualitative disparity between classical and modem was deeply 
etched across the national psyche, reinforcing suspicions that, far from embodying 
progress, modern society represented yet another stage in a protracted decline that had 
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begun with mankind's expulsion from Eden and had been dramatically and 
irrevocably confirmed in the fall of Rome. Most bleakly, the decay of language was 
feared to have prompted a general and concomitant mortification of culture, in which 
both hurtled inexorably through history towards some dark end in which a dwindled 
race mumbled inarticulately. 

Indeed, by the end of the eighteenth century the relationship between the 
quality of language and culture was conceptualized as a virtual equation, one that was 
to be deeply internalized by the nineteenth century. Monboddo, for example, was 
convinced that the decline of literature necessarily implied wider decay: 'Is it possible, 
that there can be [...] a corruption of arts among a people, [. . .] without a degeneracy 
of the people?'. 8 As the new century began, in the minds of many language had 
become both the gauge and guarantor of civilization itself - a projection greatly 
assisted by John Gibson Lockhart's purposefully chilling translation in 1812 of 
Friedrich Schlegel's lectures on ancient and modem literature: 

A nation whose language becomes rude and barbarous, must be 
on the brink of barbarism in regard to everything else. A nation 
which allows her language to go to ruin, is parting with the last 
half of her intellectual independence, and testifies her 
willingness to cease to exist. 9 

This was a popular perspective: in 1827 Julius Hare's brother Augustus observed that 
languages were now widely regarded as 'the barometers of national thought and 
character'. 10 It informs, for instance, William Empson's 1830 Edinburgh Review 
article on seemingly intractable problems of translation. Adopting a broadly 
Coleridgean stance, Empson asserts that language enters into an essential relationship 
with its speakers, and that whilst the bare concept of a word can generally be 
adequately conveyed by its equivalent in other languages, something 'undefinable' - 
'national character' - clings to the native word, defying translation: 

Because words seem but the clothes in which thoughts are 
dressed, it does not follow that thoughts may be put into a new 
language, and that it is only like a man putting on a new coat. 

[...] The secret power of a language is frequently as undefinable 
as it is intransmittible. We are speaking now of the general effect 
produced by a whole language - as the creation and 
representative of national character [. . .]. The language of a 
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nation becomes its atmosphere - its own breath is in it. 11 

In 1839 John William Donaldson, who attended Trinity with Tennyson, presented the 
equation in bald terms: 'Language is the outward appearance of the intellect of 
nations: their language is their intellect and their intellect their language: we cannot 
sufficiently identify the two'. 12 In portrayals as these, language is infused with the 
qualities of its speakers, with 'national character', and vice versa. From there it is a 
small leap to the supposition that the 'ill health' of the national idiom might signal the 
decline of national culture. 

As the classical paradigm demonstrated, excellent language underpinned the 
onward march of culture; but this implied that the converse was also possible. This 
disturbing vision of history fostered starkly contrasting attitudes towards things Latin 
and Greek, which were supremely worthy of study and inculcation, and, on the other 
hand, the Germanic languages and culture, hardly worthy of being defended against 
the charge of degeneracy. It placed an intolerable strain on an age of rapid colonial 
expansion, an age busily preparing for the challenge of empire. Clearly, if English did 
not measure up to Latin and Greek, how could English cultural ventures aspire to 
outlast those of Greece and Rome? Many desired a realignment of modernity's 
relationship with the classical 'golden age', and two broad camps can be discerned: 
those who remained resolutely pro classical, and those who, whilst animated by an 
admiration for the classical aesthetic, vigorously rejected the cultural hegemony 
exercised by the 'twin tyrants' (as George Webbe Dasent termed Latin and Greek). 
The latter received a boost from the Continental philology of Rasmus Rask, Franz 
Bopp, and in particular Jacob Grimm. 

Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik, revised in 1822 to incorporate a theory of 
consonant shifting, prompted a sea-change in the study of language in Britain when 
its tenets began to filter into this country in the 1830s, largely through the enthusiastic 
efforts of a group of Cambridge students, Tennyson's friends. The 'new' elements in 
Grimm's method lay in the revised first volume of his Grammatik, where he 
propounded a theory of Lautverschiebung (literally, 'sound-shifting'), the corner-stone 
of the historical method. As others had done, if less extensively so, before him, 
Grimm discerned patterns governing the historical interchange of consonants between 
cognate words in different languages. For instance, the Latin pes, pedis, Greek pous, 
podds, Sanskrit padas. Gothic fotus, and Old High German vuoz, could be seen as one 
and the same word, whose morphological structure had changed through the ages in 
accordance with uniform and predictable rules (here, initial consonants follow the 
series p,f, b(v)).' 3 
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Grimm's 'discovery' implied that the historical transition of letters was not a 
sign of decay, and furthermore was not regulated by the success or failure of 
particular cultures, but rather by inviolable laws of nature, thus removing agency from 
the human into a natural realm. Sound laws presented modern vocabulary not as 
degraded remnants of ancient tongues, but simply as different forms of older words; 
Latin and Greek were no longer austere and unforgiving patriarchs, but siblings of 
English. Previous notions of classically-oriented linguistic superiority were rendered 
nonsensical, in theory at least, as any notion of a qualitative dimension to language 
vanished in the face of impersonal laws that operated outside the realm of human 
history. 

This methodology renewed interest in past conditions of English, hitherto 
considered little more than stages in protracted barbarity. The excitement of Charles 
Neaves in 1841 is scarcely contained by his narrative: 

Through what countless channels must any one root have passed 
which the Teutonic nations possess in common with the Greek 
and Latin! At what period did the streams diverge? Through 
what regions of barbarism or corruption have the rivulets since 
flowed in their respective courses, before again meeting in a 
composite language like the English [. . .]? It is a remarkable 
circumstance, and must be intended for some momentous end, 
that we can now, by whatever process of enquiry, re-mount to 
the common fountain-head, through so many windings and 
obstructions. If the primitive affinity of language can thus be 
discovered, the study must be fitted to our nature, and must serve 
a noble and pious purpose. 14 

Even in this heady passage, however, it is apparent that whilst Continental philology 
implied that the history of languages was non qualitative, a dualistic conception is 
detectable that, in the act of appropriating positive elements of the new philology, was 
barely able to suppress the most pessimistic aspects of the old - namely, the idea of 
linguistic decay with its 'regions of barbarism or corruption'. 15 In general, though, 
philologists in this country welcomed the opportunity to revise favourably opinions of 
English, and to engage on new terms with antiquity. Charles Neaves again: 

Our native tongue is nearly, if not altogether, the noblest 
language that human wisdom, or let us rather say Divine 
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goodness, has ever instituted for the use of man. It is as nobly 
descended as it is happily composed. It is initiated by many links 
of connexion to the richest and fairest forms of speech in other 
ages and nations; and it ought to be a primary object of interest 
among us to study, in all their expressions, its affinities to those 
sources of copiousness and beauty which have made it what it is. 

Our social and political position, and our national history, lead to 
the same result. We are the mixed descendants of some of the 
most brave, virtuous, and cultivated of the Teutonic tribes. 16 

The scientific rigour of Continental philology was brought to bear on the 
problem of the elusive proto-idiom, hinted at by Sir William Jones decades earlier in 
his famous 'Third Anniversary Discourse, on the Hindus': 

The Sanskrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a 
wonderful structure; more perfect than the Greek, more copious 
than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either, yet 
bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both in the roots of 
verbs and in the forms of grammar, than could possibly have 
been produced by accident; so strong indeed, that no philologer 
could examine them all three, without believing them to have 
sprung from some common source, which, perhaps, no longer 
exists. 17 

The wonderful new methodology seemed to offer a key to recovering ancient, purer 
idioms, perhaps even the primitive Ursprache, the first language, the archetypal 
embodiment of Coleridge's 'living' language, whose every syllable signified. Its 
reconstruction in the modem age would reinstate logocentric tmth at the heart of an 
ever more alienating society. Grimm's method promised philologists that they might 
yet peep over the walls of Eden to observe Adam and Eve converse. As Joseph 
Bosworth stated in 1838, the task at hand was 'to pursue the signification now in use, 
through all changes, till we come to the radical signification' - the primitive essence 
of a word. 18 

If sound laws were totemistically invoked to de-emphasize unappealing aspects 
of the language/culture equation, then they were pushed aside with expedience when 
it came to extolling the virtues of English language, and hence culture. Despite certain 
inimical features. Continental philology, it seemed, would play its part in the 
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expansion of English culture, supported by the English language, into all corners of 
the globe - a world 'circled by the accents of Shakespeare and Milton', as Thomas 
Watts envisaged enthusiastically in 1850. 19 

To this point, I have attempted to establish the linguistic climate in Britain in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, and to sketch the broad epistemology and 
implications of a new study of language that entered this country in the 1830s. My 
discussion has indicated how in one important respect the ascendant method did not 
wholly dislodge eighteenth-century views of language as corruptible from its revised 
linguistic hierarchies: the claim of Latin and Greek to primacy was no longer tenable, 
but decay models were not eradicated from linguistic genealogies. Likewise, despite 
sound laws, the close relationship perceived to exist between language and culture 
remained largely intact, although in characteristic nineteenth-century fashion its 
'sanctioned' incarnation - that English was as good as Latin and Greek, and hence 
English culture must be similarly capable of sustaining empire - was unable to banish 
fears that the possible decay of language might yet ramify dramatically in the cultural 
sphere. 

The relevance of all this to Tennyson will now become clear: to this juncture, 
my sketch of early nineteenth-century philology, with all its contradictions, 
competing philosophies, and double vision, should be seen as one collective side of a 
coin that, broadly speaking, presented language as a living entity, inextricably bound 
up, albeit nebulously, with human existence. We might say that Coleridge's notion of 
'living' and innately meaningful language, which comprised one half of Tennyson's 
conception of language, is represented by this portrait. The reverse side of the coin 
was the depiction of language as blindly autonomous, inherently meaning/ess, and 
utterly divorced from the human sphere. 

Once Grimm's synchronically driven sound laws had inculcated the notion of 
language as a phenomenon following impersonal rules, divorced from teleological 
dimensions, then, pursued to a logical conclusion, the new philology began to bring 
its own problems, raising a 'spectre of autonomous language' as Linda Dowling has 
suggested. 20 Sound laws, which John William Donaldson counted among 'the most 
fruitful discoveries ever made in the province of language', served ultimately to 
reinforce a pervasive Victorian pessimism. 21 It was Grimm's 'spectre' that injected 
disorienting doubt into the Victorian ideal of progress. If, as the Deutsche Grammatik 
seemed (though not wholly consistently) to indicate, there was no compelling 
connection between language and human history, then language possessed an element 
of capricious vicissitude that placed it firmly and worryingly beyond human 
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influence. Severed from any meaningful symbiosis with the history of human culture, 
language forfeited any claim to meaningfulness itself. 

In 1838 Tennyson's friend Frederick Denison Maurice declared his horror of 
autonomous language. Like Tennyson, Maurice wished he could celebrate with 
Coleridge the 'living, germinating power' of individual words; 22 but he was haunted by 
the thought that these were rather the 'arbitrary signs of ideas', and despaired that 
language was itself 'arbitrary, hollow, and insincere'. Tennyson's tutor Julius Hare 
suggested that in its pristine condition, language contains 'very little that is arbitrary in 
it', owing its origin to 'an instinct actuating a whole people' and expressing 'what is 
common to them all'. 23 Yet Hare's Coleridgean ideal is undercut by an anxiety that the 
decay of signification was detectable within even a brief period of history: in the 
course of the last century, Hare laments, ’a sort of English has been prevalent [. . .] in 
which the sentences have a meaning, but the words have little or none. [. . .J Hardly a 
word is used for which half a dozen synonyms might not have stood equally well'. 24 

Tennyson's dual conception of language as being, alternatively, 'living' in the 
Coleridgean sense, and comprised of 'mere air-propelling sounds' in Julius Hare's 
signal image, can thus be sited within the paradigmatic challenge to language theory 
represented by Grimm's philology in the 1830s. Tennyson's uncertainty reflects the 
character of language study at this time - which was a collocation of contradictions 
and illogicalities that barely managed to exist alongside each other, and, indeed, 
contributed heavily to the age's near-schizophrenic conception of itself as, 
alternatively, an epoch of glorious advance, or ignominious degeneration. Tennyson 
agonized over the spaghetti of linguistic ideas which he encountered at Cambridge, 
wrestling with rival ideas of words as dimly-conceived but profoundly meaningful 
elements, linked to a divine central signifier; or, as eroded, abbreviated remains of 
once-meaningful Ur- words, as hollow signs. Moreover, he attempted to reconcile 
such intellectual dilemmas in his poetry of this period. To my knowledge, these early 
works have not been examined with this focus of attention. 


II 

'Mere words - words - words 75 

Julius Hare's sense of words and phrases being ground down until they are 
barely able to signify anything at all, received an overtly geological formulation from 
Hensleigh Wedgwood (cousin of Charles Darwin) in his 1833 review of Grimm's 
Grammatik in the Quarterly Review. Wedgwood dismissed the notion that pronouns 
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were arbitrary assignations, and asserted instead that they were the abbreviated, 
eroded forms of longer sentences: 

Like the organic remains of the material world, these particles 
were formed of the most striking portions of the sentences which 
they represent, whilst the more perishable parts have mouldered 
away. In some respects the fossil remains have met with a more 
fortunate destiny than these relics of the immaterial world, for, 
whilst the former have for the most part been preserved by the 
protecting soil in which they were embedded, so that a skilful 
anatomist has little difficulty in deciding to what portion of the 
skeleton of living animals they correspond, the latter, from their 
everyday and universal use, have been worn, until, like pebbles 
on the beach, they have lost every comer and distinctive mark, 
and hardly a vestige remains to indicate their original form. 26 

The thought that words and phrases could be worn away disturbed Tennyson: words 
might lose not only their form, as Wedgwood outlined, but also their originally replete 
meaning. J. F. A. Pyre notes that from an early stage Tennyson obsessively 
constructed a self-consciously poetic vocabulary; 27 Hallam Tennyson's Memoir 
corroborates that in 1831 Arthur Hallam was busy 'culling for Alfred poetic words 
like "forestall"'. 28 It would appear, then, that Tennyson accumulated unusual, archaic, 
and emphatically 'meaningful' words to deploy against historical erosion. 

Tennyson's concern that words conveyed only a limited idea of things is 
evident in his attitude towards letter writing. Self-confessedly no great practitioner, he 
protested that letters were a poor medium of communication, that bare words often 
proved a 'bar of hindrance instead of a bond of union'. 29 Struck by the gulf between 
Emily Tennyson's physical presence and her shadowy presence in a letter, Tennyson's 
closest friend Arthur Hallam was even more emphatic: 

Oh it is sad to think how little a letter gives one! Yours today is 
all precious sweetness; yet it tells but a few moments of your 
life, a few thoughts of your mind, and it contains no looks, no 
tones - that is the great, deplorable, alas irremediable loss. 30 

Hallam's last phrase is resonant - 'the great, deplorable, alas irremediable loss'. It 
recalls his 1831 review of Tennyson's poems, where he lamented the loss of the 'first 
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raciness and juvenile vigour of literature' in the modem age, which he deemed 'gone, 
never to return'. 31 This idea of irretrievable loss was deeply-embedded in Tennyson's 
linguistic consciousness. 

A letter to Emily Sellwood in 1840 contains Tennyson's account of a deeply 
affecting visit to the room in which Shakespeare was reputed to have been born. 
Tennyson reports that the entire room had been covered with the names of countless 
visitors, and that he had added his own name to a table there as an act of 'homage'. 32 
The carving of his name into this hallowed site is simultaneously a strategy aimed at 
endowing physicality to Tennyson's experience there. Inscription was one way in 
which he hoped to counter, or at least delay, the erosion of meaning, and many of his 
poetic characters inscribe themselves, fetishistical 1 y, into their textual environments. 

A compelling instance occurs in 'The Talking Oak' where a young man carves 
his lady's name into a tree. 33 Tennyson shores up the word's claim to substance in 
several ways: first, the word receives physical presence, cut three-dimensionally into 
the living bark of the oak. Its tangible nature is felt physically, communicated through 
the lady's lips as she kisses it. Moreover, the name itself feels, insofar as the sentient 
tree feels the lady's kiss through its carved contours. Finally, the name receives an 
aural presence as its syllables are whispered by the lady. Tennyson also brings the 
name into direct contact with its signified in the form of the young woman. In one 
respect, then, Tennyson overloads the word with significance in the hope of ensuring 
that meaning will be able to resist erosion. Perhaps his Coleridgean optimism is 
punningly signalled by naming the lady 'Olivia' - with its phonetic incorporation of 
'live'. Nevertheless, this idealized instant is undercut by Hallam's complaint that a text 
'contains no looks, no tones - that is the great, deplorable, alas irremediable loss'. In a 
crudely materialistic sense, Tennyson's poem is, irreducibly, no more than words on a 
page, and shares in the 'irremediable loss' suffered by modem words. 

If Tennyson wishes to portray language optimistically in 'The Talking Oak', 
then he presents an inverse image in the early poem 'The Dell of E-'. 34 Here he 
examines the seemingly insurmountable threat to inscription presented by erosion. 
This poetic landscape, even the name of which has been eroded to a single letter, 'E', 
is marked initially by countless names carved into the trunks of 'each old hollow 
willow-tree' (line 20) - a perversely opulent pre-figurement of Tennyson's gambit in 
'The Talking Oak'. (This image also lucidly foreshadows Tennyson's narration more 
than ten years later of his experience in Shakespeare's birth-room.) When the narrator 
revisits the dell after 'Long years have past' (line 29), he is faced with an 
eschatological scenario. The text-like willows have all been felled, and the names 
'erased' from the single pine-tree that remains standing. If 'The Talking Oak 1 
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represents an instance of permanent engraving, then 'The Dell of E-' is a forceful 
projection of literary erosion. 

'Mariana in the South', sheds further light on Tennyson's ambivalent views of 
language. In a passage added by 1842, probably by 1835, Mariana discovers that the 
reality of her drab condition competes with the attempt to name her made by old 
letters carried about her person: 

And, rising, from her bosom drew 
Old letters, breathing of her worth. 

For 'Love,' they said, 'must needs be true. 

To what is loveliest upon earth.' 

An image seemed to pass the door. 

To look at her with slight, and say 
'But now thy beauty flows away. 

So be alone for evermore.' (lines 61-68) 

The words spoken by the image as it passes Mariana's door contradict those traced 
across the 'Old letters', whose 'breathing' syllables are challenged as hollow by the 
shadowy image. It is tempting to read this as a theoretical overlapping, in which 
Coleridgean living' language and the spectre of autonomous language, both asserting 
conflicting realities, grapple with each other. 

There is a further dimension to this dilemma. The correlation between the out¬ 
dated inscriptions and Mariana's outward appearance has progressively deteriorated as 
the poem's eponymous heroine has aged, and, in terms of the text's internal aesthetics, 
has lost her youthful beauty. Meaning is thus eroded in the same way that Hallam 
believed language had lost its 'juvenile vigour'. The word no longer matches the thing 
- but due now to a change effecting the thing, rather than the word. Tennyson 
considers the possibility that this relationship can become corrupted, not only through 
a linguistic decay in which the word is eroded through history, but also through a 
slippage of the thing away from the word, in which words become progressively 
dissociated from things in a vissicitudinous world. In both cases the end result is as 
identical as it is inevitable: words are exposed as air-propelling sounds, seductive, 
with a semblance of stability, but ultimately 'arbitrary, hollow, and insincere' as 
Maurice feared. 

Tennyson's use of the word 'breathe' to describe the way in which words 
signify Mariana's worth is revealing. Coleridge had conceived of words as 'living 
powers', and it seems likely that Tennyson's view of language was, in its optimistic 
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incarnation at least, centred around the notion that words had a synecdochal 
relationship with a divine living Word; an outlook akin to Maurice's shaky belief that 
words were an echo of the divine voice. 3S Tennyson was rarely able to sustain this 
reassuring conception, as attested to by repeated avowals of his dissatisfaction with 
language, coupled with a growing sense that, in its present state, language had become 
inadequate to the purposes of poetry. It is to this point that this essay now turns. 


Ill 

'A hint of somewhat unexprest' 

'Early Spring' and 'Whispers', both composed around 1833 but unpublished by 
the poet, contain passages that suggest that Tennyson was growing ever more 
sceptical of language's capacity to represent fully things real or imagined. After 1833 
his struggle to comprehend poetically the death of his closest friend Arthur Hallam 
threw this problem into sharp relief. Increasingly, Tennyson's thoughts turn to a range 
of permutations, tones and shades which, he suspected, lay beyond the reach of 
present-day language - hidden between words, a poetical vocabulary of distinctions 
too fine to be marked by words in their eroded condition. He supposed that for daily 
use, language had had to evolve terms that were necessarily over-inclusive, terms that 
cast a wide net but permitted minute distinctions to slip through. In his blacker 
moments he considered even the most particular words 'gross' and incapable of 
discerning anything that did not stand out obviously from the innumerable but elusive 
'hints of things' in nature. Tennyson articulates this dissatisfaction explicitly in 'Early 
Spring': 36 


Ah! lightest words are lead. 

Gross to make plain 
Myriads of hints of things 
That orb and wane, 

Before a gnat's quick wings 

Beat once again. (lines 31-36) 

More and more, the 'Myriads of hints of things' become important in 
Tennyson's struggle to articulate his grief for Hallam, and in his efforts to negotiate 
the obstacles to writing great poetry imposed by the medium itself. As he puts it 
simply, in the modem age 'Words may not tell, / Faint, fragile sympathies / In sound 
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and smell! 1 (lines 40-42). The ladies of Tennyson's early portraits inhabit precisely 
this curious state of 'in-between' which exists between the quick beating of a gnat's 
wings; from this rich, sensuous, but ultimately shadowy world they acquire their 
appeal for the narrator. This half-state of being is the threshold into the erotic 
peripheries or margins of the portraits; it is the point of cross-over, inhabited by the 
more famous Mariana, Lady of Shalott, the Lotos-Eaters, and the dying Arthur. 

In 'Early Spring' the world is 'termless' (line 44); it is unnamed, not merely 
'boundless' as Ricks glosses this word. 37 'O termless field' - the 'O' further emphasizes 
an emptiness that extends endlessly as far as words are concerned. Worldly 
experience is a plethora of sensations and timbres, only 'in part revealed' (line 48) to 
mankind; only a portion of this experience can be distinguished and discerned 
linguistically. 'Early Spring' concludes with nothing but 'tears of wonder' to fill the 
'void of speech'. 38 

'Whispers', composed in 1833 but again not printed in Tennyson's lifetime, 
addresses a related theme: that much of Nature cannot be vocalized but remains 
resolutely incommunicable: 

Like some wise artist. Nature gives. 

Through all her works, to each that lives 
A hint of somewhat unexprest. (lines 6-8) 

The narrator of this poem discerns marginal whispers which rise and fall 'where'er I 
move'; similarly Ulysses discovers that the margin of his 'untravelled' world 'fades for 
ever and for ever when I move' (lines 20-21). Both narrators occupy a position 
relative to the margin, and hence the whispers that promise to articulate the richness 
of Nature are correspondingly elusive. 39 The threshold of the margin is attainable, but 
infrangible. Positioned or rather marooned between centre and margin, the narrator 
detects whispers, but is unable to distinguish individual words. This discourse is 
comprised of breathy exhalations, signifying 'Something of pain - of bliss - of Love, / 
But what, were hard to say’ (lines 11-12). Despite gleaning an abundance of meaning 
at the threshold, the impossibility of conveying this richness in everyday language 
preserves the margin's essential opacity; again, the poet is left frustrated with 'mere 
air-propelling sounds'. 

Tennyson's sense of the inadequacy of modem language underpins a number 
of phrases which, although seemingly formulaic, in fact point out more inveterate 
anxieties. Such conventional statements as 'She was more fair than words can say' and 
'Who may express thee Eleanore?' have a particular resonance for Tennyson, as is 
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supremely apparent in 'Break, Break, Break': 40 

And I would that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me. (lines 3-4) 

These lines, ruminating upon the death of Arthur Hallam, generate a significance that 
far exceeds the formulaic, creating a forceful contrast with earlier lines written while 
Hallam was still alive, and when Tennyson proclaimed that 'either lived in either's 
mind and speech'. 41 Now that Hallam lives solely in Tennyson's thoughts, he 
discovers that words fail him. The poem is preoccupied with a breakdown of 
signification, with a frustrating inability to give expression to thought. Most bleakly 
of all, in 'To J[ames]. S[pedding].‘, Tennyson abandons his attempt to console his 
friend on the death of a brother, concluding that, confronted with hollow words, only 
silence will do: 'Words weaker than your grief would make / Grief more' (lines 65- 
66 ). 


This broadly materialist perspective on Tennyson's early work is intended to 
point ways in which neglected works might throw important light on linguistic 
debates underpinning more substantial works as In Memoriam. Such an approach 
would represent a departure from recent studies, notably Sinfield's, that apply, 
perhaps inappropriately, a post-Saussurean hermeneutical apparatus to poems that 
rehearse debates centred on contemporary philological theory of the 1830s. Language 
study of this period is often presented in positivistic histories as being merely 'on the 
way towards' modem linguistics - a complaint made three decades ago by Hans 
Aarsleff in his pioneering work The Study of Language in England, 1780-1860. n 
Early nineteenth-century philology has ceased to have relevance both in modern 
criticism and, perversely, in its own historical juncture. Through a form of backward 
revision, historical texts such as Tennyson's are severed from their native 
environments, and thus cease to speak to us in their original tones. If the discrete 
historicity of Tennysonian texts is to be redeemed, then attention needs to be directed 
towards recuperating their contemporary dialogues with an age in which the nascent 
Victorian progress ideal was at its most vulnerable from fears of linguistically-driven 
cultural decay. 
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Romance in Medieval England. Ed. by MALDWYN MILLS, JENNIFER FELLOWS 
and CAROL M. MEALE. Cambridge: D. S. Brewer. 1991. vi + 228 pp. £29.50. 
Readings in Medieval English Romance. Ed. by CAROL M. MEALE. Cambridge: D. 
S. Brewer. 1994. ix + 238 pp. £29.50. 

The Forest of Medieval Romance: Avernus, Broceliande, Arden. By CORINNE J. 
SAUNDERS. Cambridge: D. S. Brewer. 1993. xiii + 235 pp. £35. 

Until relatively recently, the modern and sophisticated reader regarded English 
medieval romance as a genre which held very little interest or literary merit. Chaucer 
himself did not help the cause of romance; the 'drasty speche' of Sir Thopas drives 
both the reader and the Host to distraction (VII: 923). 1 It is this, perhaps, which gives 
us our abiding impression of medieval English romance; trite rhymes, a ludicrous 
subject matter and a distant and unconvincing protagonist. With the obvious 
exception of a tiny handful of the very greatest narratives, this has often been how 
medieval English romances have been perceived by generations of scholars who have 
simply regarded them as 'unworthy' of study. It is indicative that when the 'great' 
romances are discussed by scholars, for example Sir Gawain and the Green Knight or 
The Knight's Tale, the question, either implicit or explicit, tends to be, 'what has the 
poet done to revitalise an uninteresting genre?' It is almost as if the very quality of 
such texts places them outside of the romance genre, cleverly commenting upon that 
genre whilst never genuinely being a part of it. 

In more recent years, however, there has been a tendency amongst scholars to 
try and rehabilitate romance narratives, to rescue them from the critical wilderness. 
After over a century of neglect, it appears that critics have at last embarked upon the 
long process of developing a fuller understanding of the nature of romance narratives 
and their function within medieval English society. It is easy to identify two major 
reasons for this. The re-editing of texts, and the subsequent increase in their 
availability, has certainly assisted this process. Inexpensive and accurately edited 
collections of Middle English romances have undoubtedly encouraged wider study at 
undergraduate level, and this has fed through into postgraduate and post-doctoral 
research. 2 Secondly, new approaches within literary studies have proved to be 
particularly useful in 'opening up' romances. Modern critical practice has at least 
questioned the subjective notions of value and quality which historically have been 
used to exclude romance from 'Literature', whilst simultaneously spotlighting issues 
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concerning gender, history and ideology which these texts often investigate. It is 
perhaps indicative of the paucity of earlier research on romance narratives that such a 
multiplicity of voices has now emerged. Unlike in other areas of literary study, the 
only 'absolute truths' established over time have been negative ones. As a result of 
this, many critical issues surrounding romance remain unsettled. For example, 
although much useful work is now being done on subjects such as the nature of the 
audience, the orality of the genre or the production of manuscripts containing 
romance texts, these things remain far from resolved. Indeed, the very question of 
what constitutes a romance today, or constituted one in the medieval period, is 
similarly uncertain. 3 It is perhaps instructive that such a diverse range of readings has 
clustered around an uncertainty. It is not going too far to claim that at the heart of any 
discussion of romance exists a 'doubt' about what romance actually is. Whilst earlier 
critics might have been uncomfortable with this doubt, at least some more recent 
voices have found this notion of an uncertain and evolving genre both liberating and 
productive. Indeed, one might argue that it is the cultural multiplicity evident in the 
romance genre which has made it an increasingly attractive subject of study. To a 
generation of scholars taught to celebrate the problematic rather than to negate it, 
romance narratives are one of the more obvious arenas to explore. 

The first two collections of essays reviewed here demonstrate the variety of 
approaches which scholars are now taking toward romance narratives. Furthermore, 
these books are important, not just because of the material that they contain, but for 
the statement that they make regarding the study of medieval English romance 
narratives. Both of these volumes, Romance in Medieval England, edited by Maldwyn 
Mills, Jennifer Fellows and Carol M. Meale, and Readings in Medieval English 
Romance, edited by Carol M. Meale, are based upon papers presented at the biennial 
'Romance in England' conference, a conference established in order to discuss the 
non-Arthurian romances in medieval England. The earlier book is Romance in 
Medieval England (Cambridge: Brewer, 1991), a volume which is based upon the 
conference on 'Medieval Romance in England' which was held at Gregynog in 1988. 
In his introduction to this collection, Maldwyn Mills notes the increasing amount of 
research time that is being dedicated to the study of Middle English and Anglo- 
Norman romances, and also summarises the broad currents in romance scholarship 
that this volume reflects. Mills notices in particular that the most prevalent 
approaches, codicological and literary historical, both strive to 'encourage the study of 
particular romance texts [. . .] against much wider contexts' (p. 1). This 
'contextualisation' of romance narratives, in all of its manifestations, is both a cause 
and a symptom of our changing perceptions of the romance genre. Such 
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contextualisation has led to a questioning of the absolute opposition between romance 
and history which has formerly been posited. We may no longer summarily dismiss 
the genre as being 'fantastic'; instead romance is now regarded as existing within the 
wider cultural arena. 

Earlier this century, romance and history were certainly believed to be 
antithetical. Romance narratives were, in a sense, defined in opposition to epic texts. 
The most notable advocate of this position was W. P. Ker, who confidently contrasted 
the serious and weighty epic with the frivolous and fanciful romance. He suggested: 

Whatever Epic may mean, it implies some weight and solidity. 
Romance means nothing if it does not convey some notion of 
mystery and fantasy. A general distinction of this kind, whatever 
names may be used to render it, can be shown, in medieval 
literature, to hold good of the two large groups of narrative 
belonging to the earlier and the later Middle Ages respectively. 4 

Within Ker's scheme, romance is identified as having both a late date and a 
detachment from the epic world of historical verisimilitude. It is this distinction which 
has contributed to the critical neglect of romance. Until recent times, romance was 
quite simply regarded as not worth studying. Implicit in Ker's scheme is the 
association of epic with education and romance with entertainment. The useful is set 
against that which is merely fanciful. Although one is unlikely to encounter such open 
hostility toward romance genres today, the legacy of such dismissal remains. Far more 
recent critics than Ker have expressed a belief that the romance world has no 
investment in the world of historical reality. John Finlayson, for instance, adopts an 
exclusive approach toward romance, attempting to break-up what he regards as a 
'monolithic genre'. 5 He regards epic and romance as irreconcilable, rejecting texts that 
are, in a sense, too historical, and contrasting 'the closed fictitious world of romance', 
and 'the world of nature and probability or history'. 6 However, the world of romance 
may only be described as self-contained in thematic and plot terms. It cannot be, and 
is not, closed off from the omnipresent realm of history. To imagine that there may be 
a private sphere which is wholly autonomous, independent of and detached from the 
wider realm of public life, is surely naive, as critics such as Susan Crane, Stephen 
Knight, Peter Coss and Stephen Shepherd have so ably demonstrated. 7 Finlayson 
continues his argument by drawing a comparison with a much more contemporary 
manifestation of the romance genre. Medieval romance, he writes, is like a 'basic 
cowboy film [. . .] a series of adventures which have no social political, or religious 
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motivation and little or no connection with medieval actuality'. 8 This begs a question; 
how can a text produced within the world of 'medieval actuality' wholly fail to reflect 
it? Moreover, Finlayson's statement is as inapplicable to the cinema Western as it is 
to medieval romance narratives. Such texts always reflect the values of that section of 
society which produces them. Compare the moralistic tale of civic responsibility in 
Fred Zinnemann's 1952 classic High Noon, with the moral nihilism of the more recent 
Unforgiven, and we begin to develop some idea of the ways in which wider political 
and social concerns are refracted through romance narratives. 

Generally, however, unlike Finlayson, other recent critics have tended to 
emphasise that romance can, and must, be read as a historical genre. Writers such as 
Suzanne Fleischman have started to question the arbitrary boundaries which have 
hitherto been constructed between history and romance. 9 It is within this context of 
increasing debate that we ought to situate the first book of essays with which I intend 
to deal. This volume both reflects the multiplicity of voices which are now discussing 
medieval English romance, and, of course, contributes to it. Indeed, the very existence 
of a book of essays which deals exclusively with non-Arthurian romance in England 
makes a powerful statement that romance is 'worth' studying. Furthermore, a number 
of the essays in this 1991 volume challenge, either implicitly or explicitly, the 
distinction between history and romance. For example, Rosalind Field's contribution, 
'Romance as history, history as romance', questions the perceived unreality of 
romance. She notes that many Anglo-Norman and Middle English romances are self- 
conscious about their historicity, playing upon the audience's conception of what 
history 'meant'. Romance writers, she claims, consciously tailored their material in 
order to invoke a world of lost traditions. A 'historical myth' was created by Anglo- 
Norman writers, and this was, 'preserved as "tradition" by Middle English writers' 
(p. 173). 

Where Field's argument loses some of its force is in its conception of the 
distinctive variety of history that romance narratives are regarded as creating; a 
history reduced for romance retelling. Field writes: 

[H]istory will continue to appeal, to the popular mind at least, in 
terms of romance stereotype and mythic patterning; and romance 
will continue to provide a view of history which is acceptable 
and comprehensible, (p. 173) 

Whilst one would not dispute the close and symbiotic relationship which operates 
between history and romance, implicit in Field's argument is the notion that romance 
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is, in one respect, a reduced version of history, a subordinated and simplified narrative 
designed to appeal to the 'popular mind'. Such an implication does a disservice to both 
the producers and the audiences of medieval romance. In fact, as Field's later 
arguments demonstrate, romance narratives often demand of their readers a historical 
sophistication which the period is seldom credited as possessing. To suggest that 
romance is a simplified notion of history is to support the myth that'history' can exist 
in a non-narrative and absolute form. It is to perpetuate the division between history 
as 'truth', and romance retellings as less than truth. 

Elsewhere in this volume, we discover other writers who are anxious to 
question or examine the boundaries which have been constructed between genres. 
Elizabeth Williams, for instance, traces the use of the motif of the deer hunt in 
hagiography and romance. Other contributors wish to continue to challenge the 
arbitrary frontier which has been construced between the epic and the romance 
genres. For example, Judith Weiss in her essay 'The wooing woman in Anglo-Norman 
romance', considers the adoption and adaption of this figure from a chanson de geste 
tradition. Similarly, David Burnley, 'Comforting the troops: an epic moment in 
popular romance', demonstrates the impossibility of separating the two genres. From 
the outset, his essay rejects any such distinction: 

No one any longer believes in the sharp dichotomies epic and 
romance, heroic and courtly, which were accepted by scholars, 
and which underlay the alleged novelty of courtliness in the 
twelfth century, (p. 175) 

Instead, Burnley argues, the two genres exist in partnership rather than in 
opposition. Romance is, he claims, a development of epic rather than a break from it. 
This is, I believe, absolutely correct. 10 The two genres resemble one another far more 
than they differ. As Burnley suggests, romance may appropriate certain features of 
epic and remotivate them to serve different ends. Thus, the topos of comforting the 
troops and urging them to greater acts of glory is a heroic device which survives into 
romance narratives. Flowever, for Burnley, what becomes central to romance 
narratives is the idea of violence, instead of the violence itself. That is to say, that 
although romance texts do represent martial activity, such activity undergoes a 
process of 'stylization': 

A considerable degree of stylization is characteristic of combats 
in romance, and it often follows a rigid pattern. Thus, violence 
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continues to be esteemed in romance as indicative of the 
complete man, and the cultural ideal is accommodated to a 
literary pattern, (pp. 175-76) 

One can appreciate Burnley's point. Romance narratives, with their courtly 
tournaments and ritualised conflicts, obviously differ from epic narratives where 
combat is both bloodier and more final. To my mind the crucial difference, and one 
hinted at by Burnley, is between battle as metaphor and battle as an end in itself. This 
is not to reinforce the conventional binary between 'real' epic and 'fictional' romance; 
the literal and the symbolic are two equally valid ways of representing and 
comprehending the external world. Rather it is to claim that by ritualising, codifying 
and controlling the topoi that are found in epic, romance narratives are presenting 
their audience with a world within which the apparent solidity of a stable system of 
signs has been suspended. Battles are no longer the self-contained and self-validating 
events that we find in epic texts such as the Chanson de Roland. In that text, although 
the causes and effects of the battle resonate far beyond the geographical specificity of 
Roncesvalles, Roland regards the battle as being an end in itself. He fights because 
that is what an epic hero must do. His identity is both bestowed and confirmed via 
military activity. In comparison, Gawain's battles in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
are infused with a meaning beyond themselves. His combat with the Green Knight 
develops into an intricate and ritualised game. Its 'meaning' is unstable and opaque 
until the very end when he realises exactly when and where the 'battle' took place. 
Such a stylisation of epic topoi is indicative of the literary status of romance 
narratives. To a great extent romance texts possess a self-consciousness about their 
status as written narratives, a fact well demonstrated by Carol Fewster in her book 
Traditionality and Genre in Middle English Romance (Woodbridge, 1987). She 
observes a tendency in romance narratives toward a self-conscious use of language; 
for example, production references which were initially literal in epic texts become 
generic markers in romance narratives, shorthand to evoke a generic world to the 
audience that the texts themselves construct. 11 Therefore, when words usurp action we 
remain unsurprised. 12 

We find a similar interest in the representation of violence, which Burnley 
discusses in his piece, in Stephen Shepherd's essay "'This grete joumee": The Sege of 
Melayne'. However, whereas Burnley saw no contradiction in romances which dealt 
so explicitly with military activity, for Shepherd the violence of Melayne is one of the 
factors which render it an uncomfortable member of a romance corpus. Instead, he 
searches for other influences which inform the action of this poem: 
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It is my belief that Melayne is a kind of generic 'hybrid 1 , with a 
specialized aesthetic better understood by comparison with 
typical elements of medieval crusade propaganda, (p. 114) 

One of the difficulties that we must confront when dealing with the romance genre is 
that we must remain conscious of the fact that romance is both a way of 
comprehending the world which transcends the specificity of the historic moment, 
and, at any particular such moment, a highly specific historical phenomenon. 13 Whilst 
it is difficult to generalise, there does appear to be a tendency toward an investigation 
of the latter definition of romance. Shepherd is one of a number of contemporary 
romance scholars who are attempting, in one way or another, to situate medieval 
romances within their original contexts, going against those critics who have defined 
romance in terms of its detachment from the 'real' world. Shepherd's contribution, like 
Burnley's, implicitly rejects the absolute division of what may be termed 'epic' and 
'romance' narratives. He is far more concerned with tracking the continuities between 
these two traditions than with seeking out differences. Moreover, by charting the 
influence of crusade propaganda on Melayne, and by suggesting that poems such as 
this were produced with a specific political purpose in mind, Shepherd is 
demonstrating one of the ways in which medieval romances not only reflected the 
societies which produced them, but also strove to construct them. The relationship of 
text and context is seen as reciprocal. Once again, this is light years away from earlier 
criticism which refused to recognise the presence of any serious purpose in romance 
narratives. In Ker's scheme, epic was the genre within which one could discern a 
weighty political agenda. However, as Marxist historiography informs us, it is naive 
to believe that a space may ever exist outside of history. 14 On the evidence of many of 
the essays in this volume, the suggestion that romance narratives occupy a wholly 
autonomous private sphere independent of history's omnipresence is thankfully being 
rejected. 

This growing awareness of the impossibility of unproblematically separating 
romance from history is explored elsewhere in this volume in a variety of ways. 
Rosamund Allen's essay 'Female perspectives in romance and history', for instance, 
examines the way in which a medieval historian such as La 3 amon was able to draw 
upon romance narratives. Another essay in this volume which attempts to 
contextualise a particular romance within a specific socio-historical context is John 
Simons' 'Northern Octavian and the question of class'. Simons declared his intentions 
at the very beginning of the piece as being to carry out a critical reading of a medieval 
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romance, 'against a detailed analysis of a particular historical moment' (p. 105). His 
procedure, he states: 

is founded on the firm conviction that the literary text is, 
primarily, the product of a web of social forces, and that it 
achieves significance not only through its internal semantic 
structures, but also through an audience's apprehension of its 
relationship to the social web in which they themselves are 
enmeshed and the consequent use to which the text may be put 
in the understanding or sophistication of that web. (p. 105) 

Like Shepherd, what Simons is proposing here is a symbiotic relationship between 
text and context. He regards Octavian in relation to political unrest in the mid¬ 
fourteenth century, viewing the production of the poem as a response to the threat 
which the ruling classes perceived the peasantry as presenting. However, Simons' 
piece is much more than a reading of one particular poem. It is a manifesto which 
asks, or even demands, that romance narratives be read as texts which are formed by, 
and in their turn contribute to, a highly specific political context. 

Another way in which critics have begun to contextualise medieval romance is 
to consider the manuscripts in which they survive. At the most literal level, by 
looking at where romances are found, we can identify the very circumstances within 
which they were read. This has been one of the major developments in romance 
scholarship in recent years, and such approaches are well represented in this book 
where we find essays by John J. Thompson, Gillian Rogers and Lynne Blanchfield, 
all of which take as their subject the compiling practices of a particular collector or 
scribe. 15 To these pieces, we may add Jennifer Fellows' essay on 'Editing Middle 
English Romances', and those textual discussions which concentrate upon one specific 
manuscript version of a poem; for example, Carol Meale's treatment of the fifteenth- 
century copy of Gerterides which survives in New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, 
MS M876. The constraints of space do not allow me to give these pieces the full 
treatment that they deserve. However, there is clearly a relationship between 
attempting to fully delineate the political context within which a text was produced, 
and studying the physical context within which it survives. To use H. R. Jauss's 
famous term, both approaches are attempting to recreate 'the horizon of expectations' 
that a contemporary audience might have possessed. 16 To return to John Simons' 
opening statement, he talks about 'the moment at which a text will be frozen' (p. 105). 
As he briefly acknowledges, this applies to the moment that a text is written down 
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every bit as much as it does to the moment of the text's original composition. Whilst 
accepting the essentially haphazard nature of medieval compiling practices, it remains 
possible for us to see manuscripts as 'snapshots', holding a text forever within a 
particular context, like an insect suspended in amber. I do not think it is going too far 
to employ Michel Foucault's image of the 'archive', within which the particular 
discourses of a specific moment interlock. Each utterance or text may elucidate 
aspects of every other utterance or text. 

Many of the currents of thought which have been highlighted thus far are also 
evident in the second book of essays under review here. Readings in Medieval English 
Romance, edited by Carol M. Meale (Cambridge: Brewer, 1994), is based upon 
papers presented at the 1992 conference on 'Romance in Medieval England' which 
was held at the University of Bristol. Thus, as with the volume based upon the 1988 
conference, this collection has a certain agenda; that is, the reclamation of Medieval 
English romance from the critical wilderness. In a number of ways, this collection 
builds upon the foundations provided by the earlier one. Unlike its predecessor, this 
volume has no 'manifestos'. It is much more self-confident about the value of its 
subject matter, and does not appear to feel the need to justify its own production. 
Within it, alongside more 'traditional' readings of romances, which adopt a thematic 
approach to the material, essays such as John Burrow's The Uses of Incognito: 
Ipomadon A' and Donna Crawford's discussion of the Middle English Breton lais , we 
find a continuation of the attempts to situate romance narratives within their historical 
contexts. For instance, Colin Richmond's discussion, 'Thomas Malory and the 
Pastons', argues that romance narratives may be considered alongside different texts 
from the same period. Thus, texts which have little in common on a superficial level 
can often elucidate and illuminate aspects of texts from the same period. 

This consistency of method from the 1991 volume does not only encompass 
the historical circumstances which led to the production of texts. It also includes 
examinations of the manuscripts within which they survive. The volume opens with 
Maldwyn Mills' discussion, 'Sir Isumbras and the Styles of the Tail-Rhyme Romance', 
a consideration of the different surviving versions of this poem. By comparing and 
contrasting sections of the poem from various manuscripts Mills is implicitly rejecting 
the notion of 'a poem', acknowledging that medieval romances cannot be read as 
monolithic monuments. Instead, it is more productive to regard these poems as 
protean organisms; constantly changing their shape in order to reflect their society's 
needs or to reflect the interests of the redactor. 

This increasingly accepted perception of romance narratives, as existing within 
a specific socio-political milieu, is reflected elsewhere in this volume. Arlyn 
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Diamond's 'Unhappy Endings: Failed Love / Failed Faith in Late Romances' considers 
the ideology underlying the representation of women in the two greatest romance 
narratives produced in Middle English; Sir Gawain and the Green Knight and 
Chaucer's Knight's Tale. Diamond, in a movement toward contextualisation, rejects a 
'moral reading' of such poems, that is, a reading which 'removes them from history'(p. 
80). Instead, she believes that it is necessary to consider the variety of levels upon 
which these narratives reflect, and seek to shape, a certain ideology. 

At the heart of this collection, though, are three essays which deal with the 
relationship between romance narratives and the construction of the nation. Firstly, 
John J. Thompson's, 'The Cursor Mundi, the "Inglis tong" and Romance' considers 
what it might have meant to choose to write in the English vernacular within a 
trilingual culture. 17 Thompson examines the prologue of this poem, and considers how 
an audience would have regarded the intertextuality of this opening; where the Cursor 
Mundi poet attempts to situate his own work in relation to romance narratives. In a 
sense, this is not dissimilar to the studies of manuscripts discussed earlier. By looking 
at the prologue, Thompson demonstrates the way in which the text is able to define a 
position for itself within the network of competing and complementary narratives. 

The two following essays go much further in investigating the relationship 
between the nation and romance narratives. Thorlac Turville-Petre's, ' Havelok and the 
History of the Nation' and Diane Speed's 'The Construction of the Nation in Medieval 
English Romance' both explore ways in which romance narratives contributed to a 
contemporary debate regarding what the nation was and, more pertinently, to whom it 
belonged. What both of these essays crystallise around is a firm conviction about the 
historical status of romance narratives. The claims for romance's historical status that 
are made by Turville-Petre and Speed go way beyond the Marxist idea that texts are 
shaped by their cultural context. As we saw with John Simons' reading of Octavian, it 
is legitimate to read any 'fantastic' text, 'with an eye to [the] real social and political 
conditions' ( Romance in Medieval England, p. 111). However, both of these essays 
are concerned with more than the 'fingerprints’ of history, which any cultural product 
would display. Rather, they are investigating the extent to which some romance texts 
are about both history and the writing of history. 

Turville-Petre begins his investigation into Havelok by asking whether the 
generic expectations of its fourteenth-century audience differed from our own and, if 
so, to what extent this affected the reception of the poem: 

Though we are accustomed to classing Havelok as a romance, it 

would be closer to the medieval view of the work to call it a 
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history. We rarely have much evidence on the way in which 
contemporary readers classified a medieval work, but it is clear 
that Havelok was unhesitatingly accepted as a history in the 
early fourteenth century, (p. 121) 

Once again, we find an emphasis upon contextualising romance, a consideration of 
the horizon of expectations that might have been held by a contemporary audience. In 
a sense, what is also revealed is the arbitrary nature of the generic terms at issue. 
'Romance', we must remember, was initially a descriptive term used to denote the 
language in which a text was written, rather than a prescriptive one which dictated 
structure, form and world-view. As Paul Strohm has shown, generic labels such as 
geste, romance and history were often used interchangeably by medieval poets. 18 
Thus, although history' and 'romance' are often utterly opposed and mutually defining 
in recent criticism, they were not in medieval England. Therefore, we must treat 
Turville-Petre's confident assertion that Havelok would have been regarded as a 
history rather than as a romance with some caution. The rigidity that we attach to 
generic categories such as these may not have been shared by a medieval audience. 

What is certain is that Havelok does attempt to situate itself within a concrete 
and recognisable world. Whilst this is clearly at odds with any conception of the 
romance genre which lays great emphasis on an investment in the fantastic, it is not 
unique. Texts like Athelston, Bevis of Hamptoun, Richard Coeur de Lyon , King Horn 
and even Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, all locate themselves within a 
geographical world which is recognisable to their audiences. As Turville-Petre 
suggests, in Havelok the specificity of such references authenticate the action. Even 
the name 'Grimsby' is an eternal monument to the founding of the town by Grim. 
Furthermore, such references also disclose a historiographic scheme: 

[S]uch physical manifestations are more than authenticating 
evidence. They are the demonstration that past actions have their 
consequences in present conditions; Grimsby as it is today is the 
product of a train of historical events beginning with Grim's 
landing on the Humber shore, (p. 125). 

That the past influences, or even dictates, what happens in the present, lies at the heart 
of the historiography of romance narratives. The idea that romance, with its 
construction of an idealised past world, is essentially a 'conservative' genre, misses the 
point somewhat. 19 Romance narratives are interested in mapping the future, in 
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defining a new world order. The past is invoked as a model, but this is a strategy 
which disguises the radicalism of the ideas presented beneath the veneer of continuity. 
Such pseudo-conservatism remains with us in our present. Mrs Thatcher's yearning 
for 'Victorian values' was not a nostalgic longing for a past world. Rather, it provided 
the rationale for a radicalism unparalleled in twentieth-century British politics. In 
Havelok, the physical manifestations of the past, buildings, place-names and the like, 
survive into the present. The implicit message to an audience is, whatever you do now 
matters. Today's actions are tomorrow's narratives. This is a familiar enough theme in 
romance. Protagonists have an awareness that their behaviour will be judged by future 
audiences. Therefore, even as modem day readers, our shadows continue to fall across 
the text, as we dissect the behaviour of the narrative actors and judge them within the 
web of moral codes the narrative establishes. 

A similar point is made by Diane Speed in her essay, 'The Construction of the 
Nation in Medieval English Romance'. Commenting upon the 'Messianic figuring' of 
protagonists, she notes that Middle English romances often have an investment in 
what Homi Bhabha has described as 'double-time': 

"Double-time" is the norm in English romance with its common 
didactic determination, as it locates the story at a particular 
moment of the past and sets out a sequence of events for the 
information or wonder of the audience, and at the same time 
insists on the continuing exemplary validity of the story for 
audiences that may come and go. (p. 149) 

In romance narratives the past simultaneously functions as 'another country' and as a 
world instantly recognisable to a medieval audience. Janus-like, the act of looking 
backwards is also the act of looking forwards, of redefining oneself, one's values and 
one's position within the community. We are only just beginning to understand the 
complexity of the levels on which romance narratives represent the past. The past 
impinges upon the present, demanding comparison. Once again, such a view goes 
against traditional ideas regarding the distinctions between epic and romance 
narratives. Many critics, most notably H. R. Jauss, have attempted to separate epic 
from romance in terms of their respective uses of the past. According to such 
criticism, epic 'commemorates', whilst romance 'exemplifies'. 20 However, as Speed's 
comments about 'double-time' indicate, it is impossible to separate the exemplary and 
the commemorative functions of narrative; a point which also comes across in Jocelyn 
Wogan-Browne's discussion of the relationship between romance and saints' lives. 
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Historical figures often provided examples of proper and improper conduct across a 
variety of genres; one thinks of Chaucefs Monk's Tale, or indeed Dante's Divine 
Comedy. The past is commemorated, but only so that it may affect conduct in both the 
present and future. Once again, the idea that romance is a conservative and nostalgic 
genre must be reassessed. The past is not celebrated for its own sake; it is summoned- 
up in order to remedy the deficiencies of the present. Moreover, as with all such 
projects, we detect a paradox. In the very act of insisting that there is a continuity with 
a glorious past, the very measure of that insistence reveals a paranoia that the present 
is, in fact, discontinuous with that past. To modify Speed's arguments, the narrative of 
an emergent nation is a conduct-book rather than a history lesson. 

Like Turville-Petre, Speed goes on to discuss the Middle English romance of 
Havelok. She too notes the importance of making the narrative world recognisable to 
a contemporary audience. The locus of the poem, with its fish market and its emphasis 
on the realities of commerce, clearly situates the action within the everyday reality of 
the audience. In part, she argues, such geographical specificity is included in order to 
lend authority to the narrative, an authority based upon, 'textual closure in respect of 
space'. That is to say that the world of the romance 'represents the knowable real 
world' (p. 148). The world that audiences encountered within the narrative related to 
the world outside of their front doors. This is, of course, another instance of the 
contextualisation of medieval romance; to recognise that these texts did not exist in a 
cultural vacuum, but were made to mean through acts of reception. 21 Such interest in 
the consumers of romance narratives is reflected elsewhere in this volume and, of 
course, shares a common ideology with the discussions of manuscript production and 
reception found in the earlier collection. In 'The Tale of Gamelyn: The Noble Robber 
as Provincial Hero', John Scattergood, in attempting to locate the poem within a 
specific political context, considers the relationship that might have existed between 
audience and text: 

The Tale of Gamelyn no doubt gave back to its original 
audiences a view of themselves they could cherish. It articulates 
for them a set of problems, rooted in their own sense of reality, 
and a set of attitudes by means of which it is possible to 
overcome these problems, (p. 189) 

Again we find a critic discussing a romance which related directly to the 'sense of 
reality' held by its consumers. A similar point is made in A. S. G. Edwards' essay, 
'Gender, Order and Reconciliation in Sir Degrevaunt', where Edwards comments on 
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the poem's 'representation of forms of conduct that have their roots in identifiable 
social issues'(p. 54). Indeed, the author goes on explicitly to draw a comparison with 
Gamelyn, regarding both poems as containing an 'exploration of issues that were 
clearly of real significance to sections of a late fourteenth-century society' (p. 54). 
This increased emphasis upon the character of the audiences who read or listened to 
medieval romance narratives is addressed directly by Carol Meale in the closing essay 
of the collection; "'gode men/ Wiues maydnes and alle men": Romance and its 
Audiences'. As Meale eloquently writes, it is crucial that we begin to recover a sense 
of the constitution of the audiences of romance: 

Literary texts neither originate, nor are read, in a vacuum; 
cultural factors influence their formation, and subsequently they 
acquire additional or alternative meanings through shifts in 
cultural contexts when they come to be read. (p. 210) 

The question of who was receiving these texts is vital, and like many vital questions it 
is almost impossible to answer. Our quest is not helped by the imprecise nature of the 
romance genre, which contains a wide variety of texts ranging from the pious to the 
titillating and the serious to the burlesque. Meale does not really attempt to provide us 
with any 'answers', preferring to open up the debate by setting out a number of 
possibilities. The highlighting of issues surrounding the nature of the romance 
audience is, however, contribution enough. An awareness that such questions matter, 
particularly in relation to gender, can lead only to a more sophisticated understanding 
of romance narratives. 

The strength, and perhaps the weakness, of the two volumes of essays 
reviewed above is that there are so many competing voices and perspectives. 
Therefore, although space does not allow any of the contributors the opportunity to do 
anything more than briefly sketch their ideas, we receive a good overview of the 
variety of approaches that scholars are taking toward romance narratives. This 
contrasts with the third book under review. The Forest of Medieval Romance: 
Avernus, Broceliande, Arden by Corinne J. Saunders (Cambridge: Brewer, 1993), 
which allows the author time and space to develop her ideas. In many respects this 
volume does not fit into the general scheme that I have been suggesting so far. Instead 
of taking a synchronic approach, like John Simons and others, Saunders traces the 
development of the forest as motif and reality over hundreds of years, from its 
representation in classical literature and the Bible, through to its later manifestations 
in the Renaissance. As with some of the other pieces under discussion, Saunders' 
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agenda is explicitly set out as a movement away from readings which privilege the 
symbolic elements of romance narratives. However, rather than rejecting the symbolic 
functions of these narratives entirely, Saunders attempts, rather uneasily, to establish a 
balance between the real and the symbolic: 

While the forest functions as a recurring literary topos with great 
symbolic power, it is also a 'real' landscape, linked to the 
geographic, economic and legal concepts of the forest in the 
Middle Ages. As a motif, then, the forest must be considered not 
only in terms of its literary history and symbolic function, but 
also in terms of its cultural development and the interplay of the 
real and the symbolic, (p. xi) 

It is this fusion of the real and the symbolic which informs most of Saunders' 
discussion. Her principal point appears to be that the forest is not just a literary 
phenomenon, but has its origins in reality as well as literature. Whilst her 
consideration of the historical forest is interesting, to my mind it reveals little about 
the romance forest. Largely this is because it never becomes entirely clear how 
Saunders envisages the relationship between the real and the symbolic as operating. 
Certainly, the romance forest does function as a symbolic landscape, but surely all 
symbols are ultimately rooted in reality anyway? Indeed, one must conclude that is 
inconceivable that they can relate to anything else. We find a useful model for the 
relationship between the real and the symbolic if we return to David Burnley's essay 
on the romance stylisation of epic topoi. Romance has an investment in symbolism 
which ought to be regarded as a different approach to reality rather than a negation of 
it. Indeed, the whole point of a symbol is that it simultaneously signifies a plurality of 
things. It is instructive to compare Saunders' discussion of the romance forest with 
representations of the city in twentieth-century texts, both cinematic and literary. In 
such texts, we discover that the motif performs a similar dual function. Whether we 
are considering the menacing concrete 'jungles' of Raymond Chandler, or the faceless 
modernity of Fritz Lang's Metropolis (1926), the city exists as both a geographical 
and a psychological landscape. We may add to this list the brooding Gothic of Tim 
Burton's Gotham City ( Batman , 1989), or the nameless location of the recent Seven 
(David Fincher, 1995) where driving rain and dark shadows identify the city as a 
dangerous and sinister place. Often the city will epitomise a negative set of values 
which contrast with those of the protagonists; in Meet Me in St Louis (Vincente 
Minnelli, 1944), the security of small-town America is set against the prospect of an 
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enforced move to New York. All of these texts are very different, yet each has access 
to a shared symbolism of place. In all, the city exists as both symbol and reality, but 
ultimately the two functions are inseparable from one another. Whilst one could claim 
that such representations have their genesis literally in the bricks and concrete of the 
twentieth-century city, it is more instructive to note that the 'reality' of the city is an 
intertextual construction. It relates to other representations rather than to an external 
'reality'. The same could be said of the forest in medieval romance. 

Where Saunders' book is most persuasive, then, is through its illustration of the 
various traditions upon which medieval writers were able to draw. Moreover, by 
demonstrating the development of the topos over time, we are made aware of the 
differing anxieties and insecurities of various communities of book producers and 
consumers. For instance, Saunders shows us how Chretien de Troyes rewrote the 
classical forest in romance terms, with, 'the sense of tragedy and darkness [. . .] 
replaced by the concepts of the tnerveilleux and the perilleux' (p. 80). In one way, this 
flexibility is a direct consequence of romance's investment in the symbolic. When the 
world is represented via the medium of the symbol it is inevitably always subject to 
change. The forest as symbol has an arbitrary meaning, that is to say, it is not 
intrinsically related to that which is represented. Sarah Kay, in her recent book on 
chansons de geste, suggestively compares the movement from the fixed signs of epic 
to the shifting symbols of romance to a movement from an economic system based 
upon the exchange of commodities to one based upon agreed tokens of exchange; 
where value is assigned rather than intrinsic. 22 The relationship between symbol and 
reality, or signifier and signified, is thus always liable to mutate. The symbolic forest 
does not possess a fixed and unalterable significance. It can be read and interpreted in 
a variety of ways. For instance, in Saunders' discussion of the Middle English Sir 
Orfeo, we find Orfeo and the King of Faery 'reading' the landscape of the forest in 
very different ways: 

Yet while the forest represents for Orfeo the symbolic landscape 
of grief, loss, and, ultimately, vision and redemption, the same 
geographical landscape operates according to a different set of 
associations for Orfeo's counterpart, the King of Faery, and his 
court. For this alternative society, the forest functions as it has 
once done for Orfeo himself, as the landscape of hunt, play and 
sport, (p. 138) 

This emphasis upon the multiple interpretation of symbols is a feature which is 
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widespread in romance. If we consider Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, we find that 
there is a great deal of importance attached to the mutability of signs. Sir Gawain 
perceives the girdle to be a symbol of shame, unlike the rest of the court who believe 
that their collective honour has been vindicated. Similarly, in this poem a lover's gift 
becomes a life-protecting charm, which then becomes a life-threatening charm, just as 
a prelude to the test becomes the test itself and Sir Bertilak becomes the Green 
Knight. 

Symbols, then, have an investment in flexibility. Saunders does not make this 
point explicitly in her book, but it underlies it nevertheless. This is why the romance 
forest meant such a wide variety of things to different groups of readers; it must be 
read and interpreted, both inside and outside of the text Moreover, these 'readings' 
are, to a large extent, determined by the reading history of those doing the 
interpreting. It is disappointing that Saunders never explicitly addresses the way in 
which internal and external audiences make texts mean. If we briefly consider the 
forest in Sir Thopas, a text which Saunders does not discuss, then we are immediately 
aware that the knight's interpretation of the forest is informed by literary precedents. It 
is as Thopas, 'priketh thurgh a fair forest' (VII: 754), that he falls into 'love-longynge' 
(VII: 772), as any self-respecting knight ought to do. This does not relate to the 
'reality' of the medieval forest, where one doubts that knights arbitrarily fell in love 
with any great regularity. Rather it is directly related to literary constructions of 
romance forests; constructions that poet, narrator, protagonist and audience were all 
familiar with. 

Similarly, if we compare other romance topoi, then we are once again very 
conscious of the relationship between romance reading and romance action. In the 
parodic Rauf Coilyear, a Charlemagne romance from the close of the fifteenth 
century, we are presented with a sophisticated and self-conscious exploration of the 
textual representations of battles against the Saracens which abound throughout the 
Charlemagne verse romances. Rauf, new to the royal court, rides out to fulfil a rather 
ill-advised obligation to do battle with Roland. However, instead of Roland he finds 
himself battling against Magog, a Saracen knight who rides a camel. In a richly 
humorous scene, Rauf only realises that he is not engaged in battle with a fellow 
Christian knight when his foe calls upon 'Mahoun' for assistance (1. 853). The 
revelation that he is in fact engaged in religious war, albeit unwittingly, comes as a 
pleasant surprise to Rauf: 

'Thow sayis thow are ane Sara 3 ine? 

Now thatkit be Drichtine, 
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That ane of vs sail neuer hine, 

Vndeid in this place'. (11. 855-58) 

Rauf has clearly read his romances. He recognises not only the superiority of his own 
God, but also his privileged position within the narrative world. In a battle with 
Roland, which would be a personal vendetta, the chances of victory would be slight. 
Against an enemy of God, however, once such allegiances have been made explicit, 
he cannot possibly lose. The conventions of the genre would simply not allow it. 
Once again, it is a common knowledge of the topoi of the genre which underlies this 
episode. 

The relationship between the symbolic behaviour depicted in romance 
narratives, and actual behaviour practised in the real world becomes yet more 
confused when we consider the symbiotic relationship between narrative and action. 
Saunders implies that romances reflect the reality of the medieval forest without 
acknowledging that the opposite is also true; that is, perceptions of what the 'real' 
forest was and meant in the medieval period were informed by romance narratives. 
Art does not merely reflect life; it intervenes in reality and constructs a different 
version of it. One need only think of Edward IIHs interest in chivaly and his self- 
conscious appropriation of Arthurian legends as proof of this fact. 23 One supposes that 
his perception of forests was also informed by the stories that he read. 

In general however, and despite the reservations outlined above, Saunders' 
book makes a useful contribution to our understanding of romance narratives. Much 
of what she says is equally as applicable to other romance topoi as it is to forests, the 
subject under immediate discussion What I find particularly interesting is her 
discussion of later manifestations of the romance forest, in Spenser's The Faerie 
Queene and in Shakespeare's As You Like It and A Midsummer Night's Dream. It is 
useful to be reminded that such writers did not operate in an informational vacuum, 
but were familiar with popular medieval narratives and conventions. 

In synthesis, it is difficult to define the direction in which research is moving 
due to the variety of approaches that are now being adopted by scholars. However, it 
is clear that there has been an increased concern with the relationship between text 
and context in a number of ways. For example, manuscript studies, historical studies 
and investigations into the audiences for this material have all attempted to situate 
romance narratives within a specific historical context. What is equally clear is that 
romance scholarship is in a healthier state than ever before; although this has much to 
do with our predecessors' virtual dismissal of the genre. Today, by way of contrast, 
there is a large number of people involved in researching medieval English romance. 
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Much research remains to be done though. For instance, we still need to know much 
more about the audiences of romance, and the processes by which these narratives 
were composed, copied and collected. Additionally, many texts need re-editing in 
order to provide scholars with clear and reliable texts and more research must also be 
dedicated to the manuscripts within which romances survive. It is only relatively 
recently that such questions have been addressed in any depth at all. One hopes that in 
the future we will be able to construct a clearer picture of who was reading romance 
narratives during the medieval period and why. These three books contribute to this 
debate, by increasing our immediate understanding, but more importantly perhaps, by 
opening up new avenues for exploration they are providing a platform upon which 
future research can be based. 


ROBERT WARM 
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1 All references to Sir Thopas are taken from The Riverside Chaucer, gen. ed. Larry D. 
Benson (Oxford, 1987). 

2 For instance, Six Middle English Romances, ed. by Maldwyn Mills (London, 1973), 
which was reissued by Everyman's Library in 1992, and Medieval English Romances, ed. by 
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editions being produced as Ph.D. theses. 

3 For attempts to define what romance is, see Paul Strohm, 'The Origin and Meaning of 
Middle English Romance', Genre, 10 (1977), 1-28; John Finlayson, Definitions of Middle 
English Romance', Chaucer Review, 15 (1980-81), 44-62 and 168-81. 
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(Berkeley and London, 1986), Stephen Knight, 'The Social Function of the Middle English 
Romances', in Medieval Literature: Criticism, Ideology and History, ed. by David Aers 
(Brighton, 1986), pp. 99-122, Stephen Shepherd, "'This grete joumee"; The Sege ofMelayne', in 
the 1991 volume under review, pp. 113-31. 

8 Finlayson, p. 55. 

9 Suzanne Fleischman, 'On the Representation of History and Fiction in the Middle 
Ages', History and Theory, 22 (1983), 278-310. 

10 Another model for the relationship between epic and romance has recently been 
suggested by Sarah Kay in her book. The 'Chansons de geste' in the Age of Romance: Political 
Fictions (Oxford, 1995). She argues that romance is the 'political unconscious' of epic, with 
both genres existing in a relationship whereby 'each genre conceals its agenda from the other' 
(pp. 235-36). 

" Carol Fewster, Traditionality and Genre in Middle English Romance (Woodbridge, 
1987), p. 26. 

12 A similar claim has been made by Stephen Knight, who has argued that the Arthurian 
Grail quest evolved in order to provide a substitute target once the recapture of Jerusalem 
became unlikely. See Stephen Knight, 'From Jerusalem to Camelot: King Arthur and the 
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Crusades', Medieval Codicology, Iconography, Literature and Translation: Studies for Keith 
Val Sinclair, ed. by Peter Rolfe Monks and D. D. R. Owen (Leiden, 1994), pp. 223-32. 

13 On the idea that romance 'transcends' genre, see Northrop Frye, The Secular Scripture: 
A Study of the Structure of Romance (Cambridge, Mass., 1976), and Barron, English Medieval 
Romance, pp. 4-9. 

14 The seminal work in this area is, perhaps, Fredric Jameson, The Political Unconscious: 
Narrative as a Socially Symbolic Act (London, 1981). 

15 This approach has, in recent years, been increasingly productive. See, for example, 
John J. Thompson, Robert Thornton and the London Thornton Manuscript: British Library MS 
Additional 31042 (Cambridge, 1987). Also see Ralph Hanna III, Pursuing History: Middle 
English Manuscripts and their Texts (Stanford, California, 1996). 

16 Hans Robert Jauss, Toward an Aesthetic of Reception, trans. Timothy Bahti (Brighton, 
1982), pp. 222-23. 

17 We may compare Thompson's emphasis upon the choice of English by the poet with 
Thorlac Turville-Petre's recent book on nationalism in the fourteenth century. See Thorlac 
Turville-Petre, England the Nation: Language, Literature and National Identity, 1290-1340 
(Oxford, 1996). 

'* Paul Strohm, 'Middle English Narrative Genres', Genre, 13 (1980), 373-88. Also see 
the same writer's, 'The Origin and Meaning of Middle English romaunce', Genre, 10 (1977), 1- 
28 . 

19 For a view that romance is a conservative genre, see Carol Fewster, Traditionality and 
Genre in Middle English Romance (Cambridge, 1987), p. 30. 

20 H. R. Jauss, 'Chanson de geste et roman courtois', in, Chanson de geste und hofischer 
Roman (Heidelberg, 1963), pp. 61-77. Jauss's view is also rejected by Suzanne Fleischman, 'On 
the Representation of History and Fiction in the Middle Ages'. 

21 On acts of reception, see Jauss, Toward an Aesthetic of Reception. 

22 Kay, The ’Chansons de geste’ in the Age of Romance, pp. 37-38. 

23 See Juliet Vale, Edward III and Chivalry: Chivalric Society and its Context, 1270- 
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Chaucer in Context, by S. H. Rigby. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1997. xii + 205pp. ISBN hb: 0-7190-4235-6 pb: 0-7190-4236-4: Price: hb: £35.00, 
pb: £12.99. 

Although this study of aspects of the Canterbury Tales is written by a 
historian, the context in which Chaucer's works are discussed is here largely the 
critical frame of well-established twentieth-century criticism. As a work introductory 
of approaches to the Canterbury Tales, this is engaging in the way it addresses 
various points of view and, as its subtitle, 'society, allegory and gender', indicates, its 
chapters outline aspects of Chaucer's work central to modem Chaucer studies, from 
consideration of the relationship between literature and life, to the social function of 
literature, the nature of allegorical writing, and the problem of where Chaucer might 
stand in relation to feminism. 

Chapters concentrate on specific areas of critical debate on Chaucer, assess the 
arguments for and against particular approaches and then suggest that the resolution as 
to where to 'place' Chaucer is somewhere between these conflicting critical 
perspectives. Thus Chaucer's texts do not happily respond to readings of them as coded 
messages about historical events, but nor are they detached from everyday reality: in 
the section on the use of allegory, we learn that Chaucer is not a slave to patristic 
explication of texts, but at the same time, his rhetoric carries with it an allusiveness 
which modem readers without a medieval cultural background are likely to 
misinterpret. 

Stephen Rigby sensibly warns us that without a medieval context we risk 
reading into Chaucer largely what we want to find in him, but in selectively refracting 
the material through the patterns imposed by twentieth-century critical readings his 
own method exemplifies what he warns against. The Aristotelian Chaucer who 
emerges in this study charts a middle course; he is more conservative than some might 
like to think, but open to new ideas; he is not antifeminist, but is 'pro-woman' in 
ways modem feminists might not find acceptable, and he uses rhetoric to different 
ends. He is not, in fact, dissimilar to the modem scholar here negotiating difficult 
areas of literature and criticism in order to produce an even-handed assessment of his 
subject. 

This evenhandedness makes Rigby's work both plausible and frustrating. 
Because of the way in which the material is organised, areas that are themselves 
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contentious are presented as 'given'. To take a local example; the Wife of Bath is 
exposed as a sophist, in such a way as seems to suggest that her medieval male 
predecessors are never themselves guilty of the same potential 'abuse' of rhetoric. 
Certainly it is a valuable project, as Rigby claims, to attempt to locate Chaucer in his 
own time, but to do so we need to think more rigorously about issues such as 
Chaucer's education, and the precise function of literature in his pre-print, 
multilingual, culture. We need at least to be made aware of the problems of 
reconstructing the political status and social function of secular vernacular literature in 
the late fourteenth century, for example, and of how the practice of vernacular rhetoric 
inter-relates with, but may also be different from, textbooks on classical rhetoric. 
Students also need to know about the practicalities of reading and the nature of reader 
reception in the middle ages as compared with the present, conditions which make for 
a textual instability and an active audience participation in constructing meaning 
which Chaucer recognises and exploits in his writing. 

But this book neither satisfactorily contextualises the schools of criticism of 
the earlier twentieth century, nor does it offer an in-depth analysis of late fourteenth- 
century contexts, though it does set up a few signposts to set us in the right kind of 
direction. The volume is also poorly proofed in places: some page number references 
in the text have not been supplied (see, for example, pp. 70, 101). And it is not clear 
why the author-date system of referencing could not have been incorporated into the 
body of the text, rather than arranged in clusters in single endnotes that often provide 
bibliography for whole paragraphs. This arrangement can be confusing, especially for 
a beginner student of Chaucer unacquainted with much Chaucer criticism, for one can't 
always be sure where a paraphrase of a critic, a synopsis of other primary material, or 
a synthesising observation from Rigby himself, may begin and end. 

The study provides useful summaries of critical approaches to Chaucer, but it 
stops short of investigating fully the limitations of those perspectives, and while it 
argues that Chaucer can only be understood properly in his historical context, it does 
not give us enough information about the particularities of medieval culture for us to 
perceive a fully 'contextualised' Chaucer. 

CATHERINE BATT UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
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Individuality and Achievement in Middle English Poetry , edited by O. S. Pickering. 
Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 1997. ISBN 085991 4240. xi + 227 pp. Price: £39.50. 

One of the aims of this volume, as stated in the preface, is to encourage an 
appreciation of Middle English poetry specifically as literature. Consequently, most of 
the essays here included share a close attention to the stylistic and rhetorical features of 
the texts they examine, and evaluate the eloquence with which those texts address their 
supposed audiences. Such an agenda might seem to challenge the historicist approach 
which has influenced medieval studies in recent years. New Historicism, in breaking 
down the conventional distinctions preserved between the treatment of 'literary' and 
'non-literary' texts, has re-focussed attention on how texts articulate ideological 
conflict. However, where New Historicism and conventional literary criticism should, 
and can, intersect is in the exploration of how authorial self-consciousness achieves 
cultural currency. 

Ironically, the title of the first essay in the collection - Alexandra Barratt's 
'Avian Self-Fashioning and Self-Doubt in The Owl and the Nightingale' - borrows a 
phrase from a seminal work of New Historicism: Stephen Greenblatt's Renaissance 
Self-Fashioning. This is ironic because the author determinedly avoids discussion of 
the poem's cultural context. For example, she mentions (p. 11) the owl's jibe that the 
nightingale has a reputation for corrupting married women, but does not point out the 
allusion to Marie de France's Laustic here. The allusion reveals that the poem's author 
(whether Nicholas of Guildford or someone else) is highly conscious of his or her 
place in poetic tradition, and indeed some critics have read The Owl and the 
Nightingale as a self-reflexive piece of literary polemic, debating the relative merits of 
'new' love poetry and 'old' didactic poetry. It is a shame that such issues of poetic 
identity are left unexplored when the theme of the essay is self-image. By contrast, 
J. J. Thompson's essay on the Cursor Mundi is highly meticulous in its detailing of 
sources, and in its profiling of the social group that would have constituted the poem's 
original audience (and to which its unknown author would have belonged). However, 
there is little engagement with the text as poetry - perhaps a consequence of 
Thompson's decision to treat the Cursor Mundi largely as a compilation drawing on 
pre-existing material. Moreover, the sheer length of the Cursor Mundi makes it an 
unlikely candidate for 'practical criticism'-style analysis. In the case of such large-scale 
works, details of language inevitably need to be considered in context as part of the 
thematic and structural development of the whole. Avril Henry copes well with this 
problem in her essay on The Castle of Perseverance. Her solution is to provide, near 
the beginning of the essay, a tabular diagram of the play detailing the actors present in 
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each scene and showing the occurrence of the different stanza forms at different 
moments throughout the play. She is then free to proceed with a non-linear discussion 
of the play that refers back to the table as necessary. 

The inclusion of these discussions of longer works by Henry and Thompson is 
crucial, as the variety of genres covered is one of the undoubted strengths of this 
collection. The essays are arranged chronologically by text, and this produces some 
interesting juxtapositions, encouraging the reader to make comparisons between texts 
that might not usually be made. For example, with the memory of O. S. Pickering's 
comments on the 'metaphysical' qualities of some shorter medieval religious poems 
still fresh in the mind, it is tempting to see similar qualities in Chastity's beautiful 
speech quoted by Avril Henry from The Castle of Perseverance. O. S. Pickering's 
essay demonstrates how rewarding the close study of imagery in medieval religious 
verse can be. It discusses the distinctive style of four anonymous poems, comparing 
them with The Devils' Parliament and the Penitential Psalms of Richard Maidstone. 
The latter's responsibility for the Psalms is almost the only example of certain 
authorship in the volume (the other is Lydgate's Testament, discussed by Julia 
Boffey) and therefore a brief summary of the author's life and other works (including 
an interesting Latin encomium of Richard II) would have been welcome. The 
governing principle seems to be, however, that the text should be left to speak for 
itself. Nevertheless, some texts speak more clearly when they are given a context. 
This is demonstrated in Karl Reichl's valuable essay in which he supplies a new 
context for the notoriously enigmatic lyric, 'Maiden in the mor lay'. He reveals that an 
oral Portuguese ballad recorded in the nineteenth century (but presumably of much 
earlier origin) shares certain motifs and structural features with the English lyric. 
Another kind of context for a text is the physical location in which it occurs, and Julia 
Boffey makes telling use of this kind of evidence to illuminate the lyrics she 
examines, discussing the personal anthologies where they are found, as well as some 
interesting examples of wall inscriptions. 

Time and again in this collection, we are invited to relish the piquant phrase 
and the arresting detail, and John Burrow's essay on St Erkenwald is a model of 
stylistic analysis. Derek Pearsall claims that vivid vignette in The Simonie is 'the 
property of the original poem, represented in A' (p.71). However, this is to over¬ 
simplify the textual situation, as three distinct redactions of a non-extant original 
exist. The poem's editors print a three-way parallel text, and do not favour one version 
over another. Thus A cannot be said to be closer to the original, even though it seems 
to be the earliest chronologically. Like The Simonie, the poem 'Ne Mai No Lewed 
Lued' contains much lively satire, and Thorlac Turville-Petre's essay examines the 
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poem's sophisticated humour with insight. Humour of a rather blacker variety is 
present in the plays of the Wakefield master, as Myra Stokes shows in her essay. She 
argues that individuality, in the work of this poet, consists in a highly distinctive 
vision of the power structures that govern human relationships. The darker side of 
human nature is also represented by the anti-semitic poem The Siege of Jerusalem, 
the subject of David Lawton's essay. This was the most overtly theoretical of the 
essays in the collection and, although the argument was on the whole successful, 
some readers might feel that the idea of 'siege' as a metaphor for the social 
construction of self is less relevant to The Parlement of The Three Ages than it is to 
The Siege. Peter Meredith's approach, in his discussion of the N-Town Mary Play, is 
more practical than theoretical, focussing on the dynamics of performance. The 
collection as a whole will be welcomed by students of medieval poetry for the 
excellent scholarship it contains. 

LUCY LEWIS QUEEN MARY AND WESTFIELD COLLEGE, LONDON 
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